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JESUS OF THE SCARS. 


“He showed them His hands and His 
side.”’—St. John, c. xx. v. 20. 
If we have never sought, we seek Thee 
now; 
Thine eyes burn through the dark, 
our only stars; 
We must have sight of thorn-pr'eks on 
Thy brow, 
We must have Thee, O Jesus of the 
Sears. 


The heavens frighten us; they are too 
calm; 
In all the universe we have no place. 
Our wounds are hurting us; where is 
the balm? 
Lord Jesus, by Thy Scars, we claim 
Thy grace. 


If when the doors are shut, Thou draw- 
est near, 
Only reveal those hands, that side of 
Thine; 
We know today what wounds are, 
have no fear, 
Show us Thy Scars, we know the 
countersign. 


The other gods were strong; but Thou 
wast weak; 
They rode, but Thou didst stumble 
to a throne; 
But to our wounds only God’s wounds 
can speak, 
And not a god has wounds, but Thou 
alone. 
Edward Shillito. 


The Westminster Gazette. 
MYSELF. 


What of myself? 

I am like the unto the sere chrysan- 
themum 

That is shorn by the frost-blade, and, 
torn from its roots, 

Whirled away on the wind. 

Once in the valleys of Ch’in and Yung 
I rambled at will, 

Now ring me round the unfriendly 
plains of the wild folk of Pa. 

O galloping dawns with Youth and 
Ambition riding knee to knee! 
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Ride on, Youth, with the galloping 
dawns and dappled days! 
I am unhorsed, outventured— 
I, who crouch by the crumbling em- 
bers, old, and gray, and alone. 
One great hour of noon with the sky- | 
faring Rukh 

I clanged on the golden dome of 
Heaven. 

Now in the long dusk of adversity 

I have found my palace of content- 
ment my dream pavilion; 

Even the tiny twig of the little humble 
wren. 
From the Chinese of Po Chu-i. 

(A.D. 772-846.) 


SALONIKA IN NOVEMBER. 


Up above the gray hills the wheeling 
birds are calling, 
Round about the cold gray hills in 
never-resting flight; 
Far along the marshes a drifting mist is 
falling, 
Scattered tents and sandy plain melt 
into the night. 


Round about the gray hills rumbles 
distant thunder, 
Echoes of the mighty guns firing 
night and day,— 
Gray guns, long guns, that smite the 
hills asunder, 
Grumbling and rumbling, and telling 
of the fray. 


Out among the islands twinkling lights 
are glowing, 
Distant little fairy lights, that gleam 
upon the bay; 
All along the broken road gray trans- 
port wagons going 
Up to where the long gray guns roar 
and crash alway. 


Up above the cold gray hills the wheel- 
birds are crying, 
Brother calls to brother, as they pass 
in restless flight. 
Lost souls, dead souls, voices of the 
dying, 
Cirele o’er the hills of Greece and 
wail into the night. 


Brian Hill. 
The Poetry Review. 
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AMERICA AND THE WAR. 


When the news came that America 
had joined us in the war, most English- 
men experienced a thrill of exultation 
which they had not expected to feel. 
The great immediate and greater 
future advantages for the purpose of 
war, though some of us were fully 
alive to them, counted for little in the 
intense and lasting emotion of that 
moment. Many of us felt that the 
alliance, for purposes beyond the war, 
between what tay be called the Liberal 
Powers, had not merely been extended, 
but extended in a manner which would 
do much to counteract influences 
hostile to its strength and quality. 
Contemplating, as we must, after the 
war, a long and difficult work in the 
establishment of lasting peace, we 
rejoiced that the great and growing 
power of America is freed from the 
temptation to pose as a mediator 
between right and wrong, and will 
take part as a champion of right in 
the very arduous task of translating 
right into fact. All of us felt, and may 
be pardoned if we still feel yet more 
strongly the simple human pleasure 
which arises when a long estrangement 
among kinsfolk is suddenly and per- 
manently reconciled. We felt and feel 
this in that inarticulate, instinctive 
way which carries with it the surest 
conviction—there are probably Ameri- 
cans who can hardly credit the in- 
tensity of this English feeling. What 
has happened is too big a thing for us 
to attempt complete analysis of it, 
or to care for much interchange of 
compliments on the occasion. Yet 
some desultory reflections about it 
may have their use in England or in 
' America. 

Why did not America go to war 
earlier? This is a question which 
weighs more with the Americans who 
know Europe well than it is likely to 


weigh with Englishmen. On the whole, 
Englishmen, who were disappointed 
and greatly puzzled by the long delay, 
reflected that the American Govern- 
ment had its own difficulties of which 
they could not judge. This was partly 
because a country fighting for its life 
has little attention to spare for the 
study of non-combatant nations. But 
great credit is due also to our chief 
newspapers. The Times, in particular, 
had, in regard to English and American 
relations, a stain upon its record to 
efface. It effaced it, and it did more. 
Perhaps, too, we know that we must 
criticise others as having ourselves 
acted an honest, but not at the outset a 
heroic or an immaculate, part. We 
realized that the causes which, in our 
case, palliated a very unheroic hesita- 
tion were still stronger causes in the 
case of America, though it is hard for 
us to realize how vastly stronger they 
are. 

Till the violation of Belgium was 
an accomplished fact a powerful 
section of opinion (in Parliament at 
any rate) was in favor of standing 
by while France was feloniously as- 
sailed and perhaps beaten down. 
Abstractly considered—that is, con- 
sidered without sympathetic under- 
standing of the precise illusions which 
made it possible—this policy might 
seem to have been begotten by the 
completest baseness upon the com- 
pletest folly. But something hap- 
pened which, in our moments of self- 
righteousness, should force us_ to 
say: ‘‘Not unto us be the praise.’’ The 
German invasion of Belgium need 
not have enhanced, and did not 
enhance, our sense of national peril; 
any Englishman, reasonably alive to 
that peril, knew that it mattered 
little by what road the Germans got 
to Calais and Boulogne. But our 
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actual treaty obligation to Belgium, 
though no stronger than our moral 
obligation to France, happened to be 
far better understood at the time, and 
Belgium was obviously a weak nation 
and obviously unoffending. So the 
violation of Belgium was exactly what 
was needed to set in motion the imag- 
ination of the British people. We 
took notice, very late in the day but 
without further doubt, of that en- 
mity to all hitherto recognized con- 
ceptions of right, which Germany 
has declared. The old Puritan, con- 
cealed in the honest British pacifist of 
three years ago, opened his eyes quite 
suddenly, and those eyes saw red; or, 
to be more exact, they saw, yet through 
a veil of blood and tears, and other 
unspecifically dirty and miserable things 
which his pacifism had taught him to 
contemplate more firmly, the nearer 
vision of the Lord. So the old Puritan 
set himself side by side with his old 
enemy, the other principal character 
in the drama of English history, the 
Cavalier who had known Sidney and 
had fought beside Falkland. And 
both with equal gladness found them- 
selves united with their gallant French 
antagonist of so many centuries past. 

The great guns which, crawling up 
to demolish the forts round Liége, 
demolished on the way something 
else, were the precursors of an equally 
remarkable achievement some _ two 
years later. German submarines, 
gliding under the Atlantic, glided also 
under a thick fog which overlay that 
ocean, and which hid the staring 
significance of European events from 
the eyes of so many Americans. In 
spite of several obvious differences 
the process of conversion in our coun- 
tries has been in its essence much the 
same. The higher minds of America, 
which there, as in England and in 
every other democracy, eventually 
govern, had been divided. There were 
those Americans whom we know and 
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understand, whose real knowledge of 
Europe made them from the outset as 
passionately devoted to the cause of 
the Allies as any Englishman or French- 
man, and whose splendid services 
from the first ought to dweil forever 
in French and English memories; and 
there were the sincere devotees of 
peace, whose illusions on that subject 
were more widespread and more 
inveterate than the corresponding 
illusions which prevailed among so 
many sincerely religious men in Eng- 
land. Motives of money-making and 
the like played exactly the same 
conspicuous, but entirely subordinate, 
part that they would play in like 
case among ourselves. America would 
not go to war while the honest pacifist 
remained unconverted; when he was 
converted she could go to war at once. 
It would be foolish and impertinent 
for us to suppose that we can appre- 
ciate exactly what passed in the 
minds of Americans, but several 
things we can appreciate. Not being 
at the outset immediately concerned 
in the war, or closely acquainted 
with its causes, or for a long time able 
by any possibility to take part in it, 
many earnest Americans turned very 
seriously to the hope that their coun- 
try might fulfil a great mediatory 
mission after a while. It is to their 
credit that they did not easily let go 
this quite illusory hope. Moreover, 
there was something entirely honor- 
able in the very features of their 
conduct which to us were most un- 
intelligible. Outrages which could pos- 
sibly be counted as, in some sense, 
isolated acts did not drive the Ameri- 
can Government from the course it 
meant if possible to pursue. Flagrant 
insults to the American nation were, 
not from insensibility, but on simple 
Christian principle, ignored. But 
when the German Government had 
completed its demonstration that it 
was actually at war against the fun- 
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damental notions of right which honest 
pacifists have all the while cherished 


more than peace itself, the very forces’ 


which had hitherto determined Amer- 
ica to keep out of the war became by 
inexorable logic forces which will 
keep .America in the war till the 
tremendous end is achieved. The 
pacifist American will tend to become 
the fellow-enthusiast of those who, let 
us frankly say, with a purer and more 
self-sacrificing Christianity, were eager 
from the first to fight for right. On 
them remains to complete this sum- 
mary of a history in which every 
Englishman will see, as in our recent 
history, far more to admire than to 
blame. All the while Americans had 
studied to some purpose what they would 
have to do if they were compelled 
to go to war. The prompt adoption of 
conscription by Congress is the greatest 
example yet given of that growth in the 
power of self-government which does 
take place in every sound democracy. 
There need, therefore, be no hesitation 
or reserve—there is, in fact, none—in 
welcoming with a joy which will be 
the parent of increased and steadfast 
resolution the declaration of war by 
America. Since it took place its 
importance, in a military sense, has 
become increasingly clear; but, besides, 
it does mean the commencement of a 
fellowship which, once begun, is bound 
to increase, between the two great 
English-speaking nations so long di- 
vorced, united now in the practical 
advancement of certain ideas of great 
moment for mankind which they 
equally cherish, and which the for- 
tune of other countries has not allowed 
to take equally firm root in them. 
Englishmen have rather more difficulty 
than Americans in formulating those 
ideas, but this difference, which is 
perhaps, on the whole, to the credit of 
the American, is a merely superficial 
thing. 

We have lately been reminded by 


Dr. Page, in a magnificent speech, 
that the superficial differences between 
England and America are numerous 
and great. The analysis of national 
character is a thing which hands less 
skilful than those of Dr. Page should 
not attempt, but there are some 
causes of difference, affecting not the 
national character of Americans, but 
the working of their institutions, 
which can hardly be pointed out too 
often. To begin with, the American 
people is, on the whole, scattered over 
an enormous area. It is an obvious 
result of this that the interchange of 
ideas, slow as it is in an English country 
district, is in America, as a whole, 
slower still. The idea once planted is 
apt to take a longer time in undergoing 
healthy developments and modifica- 
tions. Adequate information about 
the current events of the world is cor- 
respondingly slow in arriving. The 
sole newspaper of many Western 
Americans makes no such attempt to 
keep them posted in contemporary 
history as even the feeblest English 
newspaper does. Moreover, as is 
pretty well known, the actual white 
population of the United States is a 
vast and increasing aggregation of 
every European race. That these 
should be assimilated into what can 
be called a nation with a certain unity 
of traditions and aims would seem 
beforehand almost incredible. Yet, as 
we know, what Americans sometimes 
eall ‘“‘Americanism” is a fact. The 
little nucleus of people who leaven 
this vast lump, striving to maintain 
certain ideals, do under conditions of 
democracy (in some ways less com- 
plete than our own, but in some ways 
unbridled) form the directing ele- 
ment in the whole. We see now their 
success on the whole; we hardly realize 
enough the huge obstacles to that 
success. For our great purpose it 
must be remembered, too, that the 
common tradition imbibed by this 
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motley assemblage of peoples contains 
a large infusion of a sentiment which 
may be described as indifference to 
Europe, qualified by hostility to 
England. The fathers of this mul- 
titude, and very many of themselves, 
escaped into the New World, if not 
from actual oppression yet from cramp- 
ing conditions in the Old. American 
conservatism would, in any case, have 
kept long alive the old tradition of 
aloofness from all European affairs, 
but the private recollections of many 
of the newcomers give abundant fresh 
food to that tradition. 

Though the directing mind of Amer- 
ica has, as we now know, fundamental 
things in common with the English 
mind, the divergence of American and 
English tradition in things not quite 
so fundamental is still marked. The 
fact is that the main lines of American 
life and character began to be traced 
long before the War of Independence. 
American historians have traced in 
many other matters, besides that of 
language in which a well-known essay 
of Lowell’s traces it, the vestiges of 
an old England before (say) Charles 
II, from which in all save the mechani- 
eal appliances of life, we in England 
have traveled away faster than they. 
What, it may be asked, are the fun- 
damentals of which we have spoken? 
An Englishman is shyer in speaking of 
them than an American, partly be- 
eause he is shyer generally, partly 
also because, like our political con- 
stitution, they live for us in simple 
tradition, while for an American 
they have in part been formulated in a 
document like his Constitution, the 
Declaration of Independence. But the 
chief of them is a certain respect, 
deeply founded in religion, for the 
individual human being as such. Re- 
spect for the rights of other peoples 
is in turn founded on this, and in our 
two democracies that deliberately cyni- 
cal view of foreign policy, from which 
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no Continental Government has ever 
quite got away, can take simply no 
root at all. 

There are one or two things which 
an Englishman would like if he could 
to din into his American friends. In 
the first place, the mother country 
grudged them their independence very 
little, and made a hero of Washington 
right away. The wrong attitude of 
some Englishmen during the Civil 
War was a fact, and an ugly fact, re- 
gretted now by all of us, but it was 
largely the product of a complete and 
almost inevitable misunderstanding 
of the causes of the war, and, above 
all, it never—this is quite certain— 
was the attitude of England as a 
whole at all. Still more would it be well 
that Americans generally should learn 
what some of them knew very well, 
that England with its King and its 
Lords is a very real democracy, claim- 
ing, with some reason, that without 
the name of democracy it has got the 
thing in a more effective form than 
America. Lastly, let Americans get 
rid of the idea, of which the real 
causes are long past, though the 
English vice of shyness helps to keep 
it alive, that Englishmen are guilty, 
as Lowell alleged, and as even Dr. 
Page, alas! has repeated, of ‘‘a certain 
condescension” towards Americans. 
We are probably in one way or another 
apt to be objectionable in our manner 
to all other peoples, but when Ameri- 
cans attribute this to a condescending 
disposition towards their country be- 
cause it is new, they have got on a false 
scent. We are, on the contrary, dis- 
posed to be deferential towards them 
and their great new world. 

But enough of these minor matters. 
Our joint struggle together will test 
our friendship at many points, and it 
will stand the test and be far the 
stronger for it. The two peoples, 
guardians of one spiritual heritage, so 
long divided, so potent to influence 
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the world for good in their union, have 

joined hands with one another, with 

the French pioneers of all modern 

civilization, with the young nation of 

Italy, and with the elements of life 
The Contemporary Review. 


and progress in many another country, 
to achieve the greatest task for 
which arms were ever borne. ‘‘How 
much the greatest event it is in modern 
history; and how much the happiest.’’ 
Charnwood. 





THE DISFRANCHISEMENT OF THE INTELLIGENT. 


We are in the midst of the greatest 
war known to history. We have been 
fighting for nearly three years, and the 
road which we have to traverse before 
we reach the goal of victory is jong 
and uncertain. The members of our 
Government are said to be overworked. 
Whatever energies they have should 
be devoted simply and entirely to the 
winning of the war. They possess the 
trust and confidence of the country as 
few Governments have ever possessed 
them. And it is hardly credible that 
in this hour of crisis they should de- 
cide to push a Reform Bill through 
the House of Commons. When in 
1832 our demagogues thought it use- 
ful to destroy what Mr. Gladstone de- 
clared with truth was the best con- 
stitution ever devised by the wit of 
man, many months, a general election, 
and a threat to make peers preceded 
the passage of the Bill. With the 
Germans facing us on the western 
front, and the best of our citizens in 
the trenches, we cannot discuss as we 
should a measure which will gravely 
affect the future of the Empire. And 
so we are asked to take it as it stands, 
to withhold opposition, since opposi- 
tion might weaken us in the face of 
the foe, and tacitly to consent to a 
revolution, the end of which no poli- 
tician can foresee. 

Only one excuse would be possible 
for this irrelevant legislation: a general 
demand from an undivided country 
that the Bill should pass. We believe 
that no demand of the sort has been 
made. The war still holds our atten- 


tion and fills our thoughts. For the 
poor game of politics we have happily 
lost our taste, and outside the House 
of Commons, which still thinks in 
programs and expresses itself in eatch- 
words, franchises and polling-booths 
and their hideous accompaniments of 
falsehood and exaggeration were long 
ago forgotten. In truth, the war 
abroad meant peace at home, until 
without motive or reason this mon- 
strous Bill was sprung upon us. 

But we are told—and this is the one 
little shred of defense which has been 
suggested for the action of the Gov- 
ernment—‘‘the present House of Com- 
mons is not sufficiently representative 
to deal with the task of reconstruction 
which will immediately follow the 
war.”’ That is perfectly true. But if 
it is not sufficiently representative to 
deal with reconstruction, it is not suf- 
ficiently representative to deal with 
reform. If the new House be elected 
in accordance with a Bill which, so far 
from being approved by the country, 
is wholly unknown to it, what be- 
comes of the representative principle? 
The Bill, if it be passed, will be passed 
without the general sanction, and will 
carry no heavier weight than is im- 
posed by a coalition which has so 
grossly forgotten its duty as to inter- 
rupt the conduct of the war by wan- 
tonly meddling with the constituen- 
cies. That we must have a new regis- 
ter is clear to all; that the soldiers and 
sailors who have saved the country 
should be able to record their votes is 
an accepted axiom. But these two 
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necessary objects might be easily 
achieved without throwing the whole 
constitution of Great Britain into the 
melting-pot. 

We do not pretend to know by what 
course of argument, if any, our Min- 
isters were persuaded to do this thing 
at this moment. It is evident only 
that there is a general competition in 
renouncement. Politicians on either 
side are standing in white sheets to 
confess the hardened errors of their 
lives. Mr. Asquith, on the one hand, 
smiles unctuously upon women’s suf- 
frage. Mr. Long, on the other, gives 
up, at a word, the settled convictions 
of a long career. And they have done 
all this, it seems, without any impul- 
sion from without. The Speaker pre- 
sided over a committee which was said 
to be unanimous, and was not, and 
there was an end of it. No opportu- 
nity was given to members of the 
House to consult their constituents. 
If democracy has any meaning at all, 
its sacred privileges have been grossly 
violated, and the very forms of repre- 
sentative government have been open- 
ly defied. 

The Bill, introduced into the House 
by Mr. Long, is said to be the result of 
the deliberations presided over by the 
Speaker. Yet it is like nothing so 
much as a reach-me-down from a Rad- 
ical pigeon-hole. It might have been 
reposing the last twenty years in the 
dust of the Home Office. It is a meas- 
ure ingeniously designed for keeping 
the Radicals in office as tenants for life. 
Though it may be foiled by accident of 
its purpose, that purpose is none the 
less plain for all to see. It is intended 
to ensure the permanent supremacy of 
the Radicals, to hand over the gov- 
ernance of the country to one section, 
and one section only, of the commu- 
nity. Now to this plan there are cer- 
tain objections, which have nothing to 
do with the prejudices of class or party. 
Wealth and thrift may be crimes: to 
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pretend they are not is to court un- 
popularity. He who works with his 
cunning head may be a far worse man 
and citizen than he who works with 
his honest hands. So often have we 
been told this that it seems idle to 
contradict it. But even the criminally 
wealthy and the monster degraded by 
intelligence still deserve some small 
measure of justice at the hands of the 
State. To be tried by one’s peers is 
(or was) the birthright of Englishmen. 
If Mr. Long’s Bill is passed, the com- 
plete control of all classes will pass 
into the hands of one class—a class 
which has no political’ experience, and 
which will, if it can, bend the law to 
its own exclusive purpose. The Trade 
Disputes Act was not passed for 
nothing. 

In other words, the Reform Bill, 
which is to be smuggled through with 
as little discussion as possible, will dis- 
franchise utterly the intelligent and 
thrifty minority. It may be, as that 
brilliant political philosopher and in- 
active savior of Ireland, Mr. Birrell, 
once proclaimed, that minorities must 
suffer. It is an amiable doctrine, 
which throws a flood of light upon the 
inherent justice of counting heads, but 
it is a doctrine which is hot without its 
dangers. Mr. Birrell thought that, if 
only nothing was done in Ireland at all, 
the reign of peace might ensue, and he 
was rewarded inevitably with blood- 
shed and murder. And minorities may 
appear to his sanguine eye very ridicu- 
lous things. Obviously, as they are 
less in number than majorities, and 
since numbers alone are honorable, 
they deserve not the respect of such 
distinguished statesmen as Mr. Birre ]] 
the elect of Bristol. But minorities, if 
they are too harshly entreated, are 
still capable of rising against oppres- 
sion, and when the democracy of Great 
Britain has converted itself, with Mr. 
Long’s help, into a tyrant, according 
to the formula of Aristotle, then revo- 
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lution may well be the one resource 
left to a persecuted minority. 

Let us consider the situation of the 
country, which once might boast itself 
the best governed in the worla. After 
a campaign of unexampled falsehood 
and chicanery, Mr. Asquith abolished, 
by methods upon which not even he, 
in his perpetual retirement, can reflect 
with pride, the veto of the House of 
Lords. The way in which the deed 
was done, no less than the doing of it, 
will remain forever a dark blot upon 
the gang of politicians who found 
profit in destroying the British Con- 
stitution. And when the crime had 
been committed, Mr. Asquith an- 
nounced to an incredulous country 
that he regarded the reform of the 
House of Lords as a debt of honor. 
That debt he did not pay; none who 
knew him expected him to pay it; and 
now, fortunately for England, he has 
been deprived permanently of the 
opportunity of paying that or any 
other debt of honor. So we are con- 
fronted with the possibility of a single 
chamber, elected by manhood and 
womanhood suffrage,—no one can be 
so simple as to believe that the age of 
female voters will not be instantly re- 
duced to 21, and that of women and 
men the same qualification will be de- 
manded,—without safeguards or com- 
pensations, without the power of sec- 
ond thoughts, without any sense of 
tradition or respect for the past. And 
what was once known as the best 
constitution in the world will degen- 
erate into an omnipotent board of 
guardians, larger in size than its un- 
happy model, and equal to it in in- 
competence and corruption. Is it not 
plain for all to see, that no Government 
has the right to pass a Reform Bill 
through the House of Commons until 
the House of Lords is given renewed 
strength and power? 

The strength of the British Consti- 
tution lay in its exquisite balance. 
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The King, the proper symbol of all 
power, the Lords and the Commons, 
exercised a wise restraint, each upon 
the others. But now that the Lords 
are deprived of all power, and that the 
Commons are to be elected by one 
class only, which will easily dominate 
all constituencies, we can boast no 
longer of the steady growth of our in- 
stitutions. We shall be forced to ad- 
mit, if the Government has its way, 
that in the midst of a great war a revo- 
lution has taken place without reason 
or excuse—a revolution which will 
transform completely our social and 
political life. We are asked to pass 
from a limited monarchy to such an 
unfettered democracy as exists no- 
where else in the world. France has 
her Senate. The United States of 
America are protected by the double 
restraint of Senate and Supreme Court. 
England alone will be the victim of a 
single chamber, elected by the suf- 
post of all men and all women— 
elécted, that is to say, wholly and solely 
by the working classes,—and England, 
by her position as the head of a vast 
empire, is the country least fitted to 
make the hazardous experiment. What 
encroachments will be made upon the 
freedom and property of the unrepre- _ 
sented minority we can dimly surmise. 
Confiscation and public theft will 
doubtless be the declared policy of 
our new rulers. The minority will be 
invited to pay all the taxes, and the 
majority will take great pleasure in 
spending the money thus gathered, 
with all the gaiety of wastefulness. 
Above all, one thing is obvious: the 
King will be asked to resign his throne, 
since no King can survive in a State 
which has but a single chamber and 
universal suffrage. And with the King 
will vanish the British Empire, for the 
King is the one gracious and visible 
link which binds the dominions oversea 
to Great Britain. Without his sov- 
ereignty and all that it means to us, 
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we shall fall apart, like the wreckage of 
a ship that has foundered on the rocks. 

The sole excuse alleged for this un- 
asked-for revolution is that it is in- 
evitable. Ruin is never inevitable ex- 
cept for the fool. And how shall we 
confess it inevitable when we have 
done nothing to oppose it or to set 
forth its manifold dangers? Does 
anybody believe that the _ soldiers 
fighting in the trenches are determined 
that the officers, whom they gladly 
obey, shall never again have a hand in 
choosing the representatives of the 
people? And what sort of a “recon- 
struction” will the new House of Com- 
mons achieve, whose members will be 
chosen by the proletariat, after an 
election in which a single conscientious 
objector from Portland will have great- 
er influence than the man who owns 
a dock or a factory? 

As we have said, we do not pretend 
to under tand the motive which un- 
derlies the introduction of the Bill. 
The spirit of gambling, which dom- 
inates the Radical party, accounts, of 
course, for its adherence to any scheme 
which might help in the disintegration 
of the State. But we should have 
thought that Mr. Long and Sir George 
Cave preserved some sense of tradi- 
tion and its value. They have been 
trained in the old school of Toryism, 
which does not (or did not) worship 
numbers like a god, and we had some 
sort of faith that they would defend 
what hitherto they have held to be the 
welfare of the country. For the rest, 
the common politician argues thus: 
Democracy is a good thing—a vast 
assumption, to be sure—and therefore 
we cannot have too much of it. We do 
not ask of a voter whether he be fit to 
think or vote; we applaud him only 
because he marks another paper at the 


poll. 

Aristotle was:the first of political 
philosophers, and he was not opposed 
to the form of government known as 
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democracy. But he knew well that a 
democracy without safeguard; was 
the greatest danger which a State could 
incur—that it could end only in revo- 
lution and extinction. And being a 
philosopher, he was a prophet also, 
who foresaw clearly the fallacies,which 
beset our politicians today. ‘In order 
to constitute a democracy and strength- 
en the people,’”’ he wrote, ‘‘the leaders 
have been in the habit of including as 
many as they can;... for nothing 
comes amiss to such a democracy. 
This is the way in which demagogues 
proceed; whereas the right thing would 
be to make no more additions when the 
number of the commonalty exceeds 
that of the notables, or of the middle 
class,—beyond this not to go.’”’ We 
are proposing to go far beyond this, 
even far beyond the fifth form of de- 
mocracy, “in which not the law but 
the multitude has the supreme power, 
and supersedes the law by its decrees.”’ 
And yet there was a time when we, too, 
understood the value of safeguarding 
our democracy—when we, too, thought 
it wise, in the interests of all, to bal- 
ance the notables and the middle-class 
against the commonalty. This we 
achieved by many methods—by limit- 
ing the franchise, by the reasonable 
creation of pocket-boroughs, by the 
plural vote, and by other artifices 
which seem absurd to those who know 
no other sanctity than numbers, and 
who believe that the odd man is in- 
spired to speak with the voice of God, 
but which nevertheless had their ori- 
gin in political wisdom. But the tra- 
ditional moderation of our countrymen 
is now discarded wantonly and with- 
out persuasion, and Tory Ministers are 
content to face the future and to re- 
construct Great Britain after the stress 
of war with a single chamber, whose 
members are elected by universal 
suffrage. 

Such are some of the general con- 
siderations which we believe may be 
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opposed to the proposals of Sir George 
Cave and Mr. Long. These gentlemen 
are convinced that, in order to make 
a new register and to enable our sailors 
and soldiers to vote, we must pass a 
measure of manhood and womanhood 
suffrage. They resemble the China- 
men who burnt down their houses to 
enjoy the flavor of roast pig. And if 
we examine the Bill in detail, we shall 
soon see that it is the result of no com- 
promise, but a Radical relief bill, 
naked and unashamed. Jt might have 
been contrived simply to counteract 
the vote of the soldiers and sailors by 
adding to the register a sufficient coun- 
terpoise of obedient voters. We are 
told that it is a compromise. A com- 
promise between whom and what? 
The fact that women’s suffrage and 
proportional representation are to be 
decided by a free and unfettered 
House means no more than that the 
Government has been unable to make 
upits mind upon these two thorny ques- 
tions. For the rest, every provision is 
in favor of an unfettered, unguarded 
democracy. In the first place, the 
ownership vote is abolished alto- 
gether, and the ownership vote, which 
is cast on the side of solidity and 
strength, cannot be foregone without 
danger to the State. In the second 
place, the votes which have been sup- 
pressed at the top have been atoned for 
a hundredfold at the bottom. In other 
words, we are to be blessed with uni- 
versal suffrage. The plan has the 
merit of perfect simplicity. ‘We 
sweep away all the existing complicated 
and mysterious qualifications,’ says 
Mr. Long, “and put in their place two 
simple qualifications—a period of six 
months for residence, and occupation 

of business premises of the annual 

value of £10.’ We are to have man- 

hood suffrage, and womanhood suf- 

frage too, and it matters not a jot 

whether the soldiers come home or not. 

We have plenty of voters left, and the 







































conscientious objector is a far better 
man at the polling-booth than a sol- 
dier, for he will vote as he is expected 
to vote, and will ask no questions. 
Briefly, the new Bill is a triumph. It 
wholly repeals 30 existing statutes and 
repeals partially 32 more. And if in- 
cidentally it brings the country to 
ruin, what does it matter? It will in 
the meantime have saved a world of 
trouble, and will have canciliated some 
millions of the ignorant and unfit. 

Then, of course, there is to be a re- 
distribution of seats, and a boundary 
commission is already sitting. And 
redistribution means another assault 
upon the honored traditions of our 
English life. Many of our great his- 
torical cities will cease to be repre- 
sented by members of their own. The 
wholesome sentiment which once at- 
tached itself to names and places, will 
be utterly abolished, and the inhu- 
manity of politics will be reinforced in 
accord with the will of the Radicals. 
Worse than this, if equal treatment be 
meted out to urban and agricultural 
constituencies, a fresh injustice will be 
done to the countryside. How shall 
you hope to win for agriculture a fair 
representation, when you give to West 
Ham and Walthamstow, for instance, 
as many members as will be returned 
by the whole county of Somerset? 
The voters in West Ham and Waltham- 
stow are so many repetitions of the 
same man. It matters not a jot to 
them how many members they elect. 
One member can efficiently discharge 
the light duty of representing them all. 
But the interests of a county, like 
Somerset, are many and various, and 
we shall do a very poor service to ag- 
riculture, which in this hour of need 
we pretend to encourage, if paying no 
attention to their special needs, we 
break up the rural counties by the 
cheap and easy method of counting 
heads. 

The proposal to hold all elections 
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upon one day is another sop to the 
Radicals, and a resolute attempt to 
make the plural vote of no effect. If 
a voter carries on his business in Lon- 
don and has a residence in Scotland, 
for instance, it will be almost impossi- 
ble that he should exercise the sole 
privilege granted him by this so-called 
compromise. Similarly the attempt 
to save the candidate’s expense is a 
mere trick to win the approval of the 
Labor Party. If we are electing mem- 
bers to the unpaid service of their 
country we should not have a word to 
say against it. But as we provide the 
successful candidates with sinecure ap- 
pointments of £400 a year, we think 
that they should risk their own money 
in competing for the prize. We might 
as well undertake to pay the coaching 
fees for the young men and women 
who strive in their thousands to be 
admitted into the offices of the Gov- 
ernment, and of whom many are about 
as useful as the common member of 
Parliament. But bad as the Bill is in 
detail, it is far more dangerous in its 
general purpose. To broaden the 
franchise in this hour of crisis, to make 
no attempt to penalize the conscien- 
tious objectors, to create a new elec- 
torate which shall counterbalance the 
vote of the soldiers who have fought 
and bled for their country—all these 
projects might well have seemed good 
to the Radicals, who most fervently 
hope that they will not be called to 
account for treacherously allowing the 
country to slip into a great war unpre- 
pared. We should not have believed 
it possible that politicians, who still 
call themselves Tories, should have 
been thus easily misled by the sup- 
posed ‘unanimity’ of the Speaker’s 
conference. Mr. Long is of opinion 
that it is a useful thing to get reform 
out of the way before the time comes 
for reconstruction. How does he think 
we shall face a_ shattered world 
with a single chamber elected by 
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universal suffrage? Not by this meth- 
od shall we choose representatives 
strong enough to save the country or 
to silence the parrot-cries, which will 
doubtless once more be popular, of 
“big loaves” and “drunken peers.” 

Had things been left to take their 
course, we might have seen after the 
war a change of heart in the people. 
We might have welcomed a return of 
the statesmanship which once was the 
stay and comfort of Great Britain. 
But the new Reform Bill, if it be passed, 
will ensure a pitiful return to the old 
methods of deception. Few candi- 
dates have the courage to tell the voters 
that they mean to do their duty, if they 
be elected, without considering the 
greed and ambition of their constitu- 
ents. After all, our members of Par- 
liament are, for the most part, obedient 
to their masters, and the more widely 
you extend the franchise the lower you 
will find the elect of the people in 
honor and intelligence. The worst is, 
that beneath all the false rhetoric em- 
ployed by those who wish to extend the 
franchise there lurks the foolish doc- 
trine of equality. One man one vote 
is a bedlam ery, and when it is heard 
in patience it means that all the 
thriftiest and best educated of our citi- 
zens are excluded forever from sharing 
the responsibilities of Government. 
Men are not born equal, and will never 
grow to equality until brains be penal- 
ized and energy be regarded as a 
deadly sin. And now in the face of 
the ballot box we are all to be equal, 
and a pretty mess we shall make of it. 
Shakespeare, of course, is out of date. 
He was not a member of Parliament; 
he was not even a vestryman. But he 
knew his fellow-men and their van- 
ities, and this is the light in which he 
envisaged equality— 


O, when degree is shaked, 
Which is the ladder to all high. designs, 
Then enterprise is sick! 
communities, 


How could 
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Degrees in schools and brotherhoods in 
cities, 

Peaceful commerce from _ dividable 
shores, 

The primogenitive and due of birth, 

Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, 
laurels, 

But by degree, stand in authentic 
place? 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Take but degree away, untune that 
string, | 

And, hark, what discord follows! Each 
thing meets 

In mere oppugnancy. 


We have made up our minds to untune 
thestring. The discord will surely follow, 
and in mere oppugnancy class meet class. 





CHRISTINA’S SON. 
By W. M. Letts. 


CHAPTER V. 


Edmund, looking out of the spare 
room window, prophesied that there 
would be rain. 

“Come in, dear, people in the road 
will see you,’’ begged his wife. 

He withdrew with a shiver. 

“Cold, too,” he declared. 

“Yes, and we shall have red noses 
and look ‘pinched, as people at wed- 
dings always do.” 

“Hum! look at Jenny, she’s putting 
on her petticoat back to front. Dress 
her and send her down.” 

Janet obeyed. There was a brief 
hush while Jenny said her prayers in 
a loud voice, telling her relations’ 
names one by one till she got to ‘Aunt 
Christina and dear old Trust.’’ 

“You must say Uncle Mark now,” 
Janet suggested. ‘Now you may go; 
don’t. fall downstairs, and don’t go 
to Aunt Christina till I take her 
breakfast.”’ 

“T hope she won’t cry,” Janet con- 
tinued thoughtfully as she brushed her 
hair. 

“Jenny? Why should she? She’sas 
happy as a dog at a fair.” 

“No! Christina.” 

“Why should she ery? Travis is a 
decent fellow, nothing to look at, per- 
haps, but if she likes him, it’s all right.”’ 

Janet made an answer, but an ir- 
relevant one. 

“You should see Madge’s wedding 


hat; I wonder how John can let her 
wear it.” 

“Oh! poor old John, he’s better 
trained than to object to hats. Madge 
keeps him in order.” : 

“Yes, I’m sorry for him.” 

Edmund smiled. He had once fan- 
cied himself in love with Madge be- 
fore her engagement to his brother. 
But this secret he had never divulged. 

A little later the breakfast gong 
sounded and the business of the day 
began. It was a feverish, clamor- 
ous morning downstairs. Orders and 
counter-orders were shouted in the 
hall, feet hurried up and downstairs. 
Jenny and her aide-de-camp, the 
spaniel, got into everybody’s way. 
Mr. Merridew hurried about with 
bottles under his arms. Edmund and 
John put extra leaves in the table, and 
moved the furniture under their 
mother’s direction. 

Christina remained upstairs in an 
atmosphere of quiet. She took her. 
breakfast and dressed slowly. Alter- 
nately the window-pane was lashed by 
rain and illumined by sunshine. The 
heads of the tulips in the garden swayed 
before the wind. It was a bleak wind 
that made the bride shiver and pull 
her dressing-gown round her. 

At one o’clock lunch was brought 
her by Janet and Jenny, and with 
them came Margaret Bailey, her brides- 
maid, fuily equipped in pink and white. 
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Margaret had a flow of small talk very 
soothing to the feelings. The other 
bridesmaid, Mark’s cousin, was down- 
stairs. Yes, .she was all right. Mrs. 
Merridew was talking to her. No, she 
was not pretty. She was fat and wore 
spectacles. Jenny was not to be dressed 
till the last minute for fear she’d dirty 
her dress, and had Christina seen old 
“Trust”? with a white satin bow round 
his neck? He looked so funny, and he 
had eaten a whole plateful of ham sand- 
wiches that some one had rashly left 
on a hall chair. Margaret had seen the 
best man too, a Mr. Ingleby. He was 
not very young, older than Mr. Travis 
she was sure, but he looked very nice, 
though quite serious, more as if it 


were a funeral, so different from 
Mr. John and Mr. Edmund, who 
were like two schoolboys and so 
funny. 


Margaret prattled on with a deep 
design. Everyone was intent on dis- 
tracting the bride-elect, and keeping 
-her from serious contemplation of the 
approaching ceremony. 

The door opened and the two sisters- 
in-law appeared. They were fully 
dressed and looked a little  self- 
conscious. 

“Chris, you must dress now, dear,” 
Janet announced. 

“1’ll do your hair,’’ Madge suggested. 
“T know just how it ought to be to 
suit the veil. There, sit down before 


the glass. Margaret, find me more 
hairpins.” 
Janet sat down on the bed and 


watched the operation critically. 

“T don’t think that suits Chris at all; 
do you, Margaret?” she asked. 

“Oh! well, I think it does.” 

“Tt’s not her simple style.” 

“She looks far better,’’ Madge de- 
elared hotly; ‘‘she never makes enough 
of her hair. One needn’t be dowdy. 
There! I never saw her look so well. 


Look at yourself, Chris.” 
“Thank you, Madge; I look rather 
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fuzzy, don’t I? Oh! well, I don’t care.” 

“T’ll fasten. you into your dress,” 
Margaret murmured. 

“What lovely good silk,’’ Janet ex- 
claimed. “It'll do you for years, and 
then it can be dyed, and afterwards 
you'll get pelisses for your children 
out of it.” 

“I wish you’d consulted me about 
your dress,” said Madgs; ‘they’re 
not making them this way now. That 
dressmaker of yours isn’t a scrap up 
to date.” 

Mrs. Merridew bustled in. She wore 
a handsome gray poplin, a lace mantle, 
and a gray bonnet adorned with pink 
roses. 

“My darling! you do look lovely,” 
she cried, thinking how far her daugh- 
ter outshone her daughters-in-law, a 
fact only visible to the maternal eye. 
“Now, Christina, we must be going 
soon. Don’t be nervous, dear, just 
pretend the church is full of cabbages— 
I did that. Try not to think at all. No 
sentiment, remember. I’ve warned 
papa. He’s to talk to you about the 
weather or politics, or anything, going 
to church. Indeed! I’m afraid it’s 
going to rain.” , 

She bustled out again. 

“Tt’ll pass like a dream,” said Janet; 
“one doesn’t realize big things when 
they happen.” 

“There!’”? Madge exclaimed, ‘‘now 
don’t disarrange yourself, for you’re 
just right.” 

“Madge! her veil must be over her 
face!” 

“Janet! don’t be ridiculous. No one 
wears them like that now. You really 
don’t know. I live in London, so I 
must know.”’ 

“Oh! well, have it your own way. 
If London people look ridiculous I 
suppose everyone else must too,” 
Janet remarked with a pointed glance 
at her sister-in-law’s hat. 

Jenny came to the door. 

“Grandmamma says the carriages 
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are here,” she said, “and we’ve got to 
go. I wish Trust could come.” 

The sisters-in-law hurried out, col- 
. lecting their gloves and handkerchiefs 
as they went. 

“Just sit where you are and don’t 
move,” the chief bridesmaid advised. 
“Put on your gloves. Now, remember, 
you take off your gloves and hand them 
to me and your bouquet too. Have 
you your handkerchief?” 

“Yes, but I could never reach it.” 

“If you want one put your hand 
behind you. I'll give you one. Now, I 
must go. Don’t be frightened, it will 
be over so soon.” 

Christina was left alone sitting in 
the midst of her bedroom that was lit- 
tered with clothes and boxes. She felt 
hypnotized by fear. She heard the 
rain lash the window as the carriages 
rolled away. It was like a dream. She 
did not feel as if she could move or 
speak. She sat thus for some time, star- 
ing before her with frightened eyes. 
Then a slow foot ascended the stairs. 
It was her father. He stood before her, 
very spruce in his frock-coat, with a 
pink rose in the buttonhole. His 
blue eyes, ruddy face and white hair 
and whiskers added to the pleasant 
freshness of his appearance. 

“We must be going, love,” he said 
as he came towards her. 

He stood there, trying to look cheer- 
ful, but his face worked suddenly. 

“Come, come, little woman, we 
mustn’t give way,” he said, with a 
tremor in his voice. 

Christina rose unsteadily. 

“Oh! papa, I can’t, I can’t,’’ she cried, 
pressing her hands to her eyes. 

‘““My dear, my dear! What would 
your mother say? Pull yourself to- 
gether, little woman; we must face it, 
you and I. Mother told me I mustn’t 
ery till you were gone.” 

They were sobbing in each other’s 
arms now. But the old man recovered 
‘ himself first. ‘Come! think of. poor 
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‘Mark, trembling in his shoes. We 
mustn’t keep him waiting, must 
we?” 


He took his daughter’s hand in his 
warm clasp and led her down the stairs, 
the awestruck servants watching in the 
hall. Trust, the spaniel, barked hoarse- 
ly in the drawing-room. 

Mary, the housemaid, ran to hold 
an umbrella over the bride’s head as 
she went down the little flagged path to 
the gate. 

Then the carriage rolled away 
through the town to the church. 

In a dream Christina saw a group of 
children watching her outside the door. 
Then she met her bridesmaids in the 
porch. There was musie going on. The 
church was half full of people. The aisle 
seemed to be a mile long. Far, far 
away she could see Travis at the chan- 
cel steps with a thin dark man behind 
him. And there was the Rector waiting 
for her. She felt comforted when she 
saw him. He seemed so kind and so 
capable. He would help her. Travis 
was watching her. She saw his face 
twitch. He must be feeling very strong- 
ly. For herself it was just a dream in 
which she acted without conscious 
volition. 

Then the service began. It seemed to 
her that the Rector was, in his proper 
person, the Church, who was speaking 
gravely but kindly. All the conven- 
tions fell away. Just her soul and her 
lover’s were here, and God’s Church 
was speaking to them, searching their 
motives and bidding them pronounce 
these solemn vows. 

She heard Mark’s clear “I will’’ to 
the long question put to him. Now it 
was her turn. The Church was speak- 
ing to her. “Christina Mary, wilt thou 
have this man to be thy wedded hus- 
band to live together after God’s ordi- 
nance in the holy estate of Matrimony? 
Wilt thou obey him and serve him, 
love, honor and keep him in sickness 
and in health, and, forsaking all other. 
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keep thee only unto him, so long as 
you both shall live?” 

Christina heard her own voice say 
“T will.” Again in a dream she held 
Mark’s hand and repeated after the 
priest, ‘I, Christina Mary, take thee, 
Mark Jonathan, to be my wedded 
husband, to have and to hold from this 
day forward, for better, for worse, 
for richer, for poorer, in sickness, and 
in health, to love, cherish and to obey, 
till death us do part, according to 
God’s holy ordinance; and thereto I 
give thee my troth.” 

She was conscious of the immense 
solemnity of the words. 

Then Mark was putting the ring on 
her finger in the name of Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost, and she was his wife. 
With him she crossed the chancel and 
knelt before the altar. 

It seemed as if all heaven and earth 
witnessed this act of hers. She won- 
dered vaguely how anyone ever dared 
to jest over a union so solemn and 
irrevocable. 

Certainly the Church was solemn, 
almost severe in its charges and 
warnings. 

She listened attentively to the prayer 
that they might be blessed with chil- 
dren, and then to that for their mu ‘ual 
fellowship. She was “this woman” 
whom they prayed might be “loving 
and amiable, faithful and obedient to 
her husband; and in all quietness, so- 
briety and peace be a follower of holy 
and godly matrons.”’ 

The solemnity deepened in the 
charge that was spoken to them stand- 
ing there at the foot of the altar. Then 
they knelt for the blessing, rose and 
went into the vestry. The service was 


over. 
Presently, in a dream, she was walk- 
ing down the aisle again to the familiar 
Mendelssohn march. Here and there in 
the blurr of faces was some familiar 
one that smiled. 
There was a shower of rice in the 
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porch before she got into the carriage. 

Then Mark’s arm was round her. 
He was kissing her as a man might kiss 
his wife after the dangers of shipwreck. 
She laughed hysterically. 

“Oh! Mark, the coachmen are watch- 
ing you.” 

“Let them—they have wives I’ll be 
bound.” 

“Yes, but they'll laugh.” 

He leaned back holding her hand 
tightly in his. 

How strange a look had the familiar 
streets. She seemed to see them in a 
new aspect. Here was the house gate, 
and there was Trust barking in the 
drawing-room window. Mary ran 
out to open the door. She took Chris- 
tina in her arms and kissed her. 

“Dear Miss Christina, God bless 
you,” she said. 

The cook was behind. 

“Mrs. Travis—there! I said it first, 
Mary! Good luck to you, ma’am, and 
you, sir.” 

Trust bustled forward officiously 
and put up eager scraping paws on the 
heavy white silk dress. Christina would 
not permit reproof. She kissed the 
curly brown head. 

“Now, miss, you and Mr. Travis 
stand there on the mat,’ Mary di- 
rected, ‘‘for here they all come.” 

In they came, loud and voluble to 
give their greetings. 

Edmund held Mr. Ingleby by the arm. 

“Now, Ingleby, take your chance. 
Everyone may kiss a bride,” he said, 
with the overwhelming jocularity which 
he affected. 

For the first time Christina looked at 
her husband’s best man. He stood be- 
fore her, a thin, middle-aged man, with 
gray hair receding from his forehead, 
and large dark eyes that looked straight 
into hers. There was something monk- 
like in the face. Christina felt that 
sudden thrill of contact with an under- 
standing soul. The curtain of conven- 
tion was rent. 
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Ingleby was in no way perturbed by 
Edmund’s joke. He took the bride’s 
hand and kissed it. 

“T shall certainly not lose my priv- 
ilege,” he said lightly, and moved 
quickly to make room for the other 
guests who were surging into the small 
room. 

Christina felt a thrill of excitement. 
It was, after all, her day; not the day 
she had fancied, but still it had a 
chastened magnificence. Never again 
would she be quite so important. 

She was in demand everywhere, to 
eut the cake, to give flowers from her 
bouquet, to talk to this person and that. 

It was Mr. Ingleby who insisted that 
she should sit down and take some 
champagne. 

“You don’t know how tired you are,” 
he said, looking at her kindly; ‘‘you 
must rest for a little and let me wait 
on you.” 

He brought her champagne and 
sandwiches. ‘Will you let me say two 
contradictory things?” he asked as he 
sat down near her. “First, I’m so 
sorry for you; secondly, I congratulate 
you most heartily.” 

Christina’s eyes questioned his and 
he smiled. “I’m sorry for you—because 
all this is such a strain. I think per- 
haps, the Church attitude is more com- 
fortable, isn’t it, the gravity? But now 
I must congratulate you. I’ve only 
known your husband since he came to 
Westhampton. We were at the same 
boarding-house. But in half an hour 
one knows what he is. You will never 
regret today, Mrs. Travis.” , 

Christina looked at him. Again the 
fancy that he was very like a monk 
crossed her mind. Perhaps it was sug- 
gested by his attitude of profound 
courtesy to her womanhood, with no 
hint of the silly flattery which a certain 
sort of man believes that women like 
and expect. 

“T am only afraid that he will re- 
gret.it,’’ she said shortly. 
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“That, of course, rests with you.” 
It was not the expected answer, but 
it pleased her. She leaned forward and 
said in a low voice, ‘Will you pray for 
me that he may not regret it?” 
In Christina’s conventional life she 
had never asked the prayers of any- 
one. Now some unforeseen instinct 
prompted the words. Mr. Ingleby 
seemed in no way surprised. 
“But of course,” he said, 
else have I come here to do?” 
Mrs. Merridew was bearing down 
upon them. 
“Darling girl, you must go and 
change your dress,”’ she said. 
Christina rose. 
“T hope we'll see you often,” she 
said to Ingleby. 
“Yes, thank you, I believe you will,” 
he answered. 
Many eyes, rather envious in some 
cases, watched the bride leave the 
room. She hurried upstairs to her bed- 
room. Her mother and Janet were 
there to help her. They were all silent, 
for the shadow of parting lay cold 
upon their spirits. 
Presently: Christina was ready, 
dressed in blue, with a rose-wreathed 
hat. She was drawing on her gloves 
when the door was pushed open by an 
insistent nose, and the spaniel trotted 
in. His white satin bow was rather 
disheveled. His eyes were troubled 
and questioning. Although he had 
eaten rashly of wedding-cake and 
every variety of sandwich, yet his 
faithful dog’s soul was unsatisfied. 
Parting was in the air, and he guessed 
that it was his young mistress who 
was going. He had come to ask her, 
wagging his fringed and stumpy tail. 
He had loved Christina since her early 
girlhood. She had been the kind playful 
companion of his puppyhood. Com- 
radeship was established between them. 
He had come to ask her if his fears 
were justified. Christina knelt down 
on the hearthrug, gathering his fat 
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and elderly person into her arms. She 
laid her cheek against the soft curly 
head. 

“O Trust, Trust, I’m going,’’ she 
sobbed, and the agony of farewell 
surged across her soul. 

“He shouldn’t have come in. She'll 
be destroyed with tears and hairs,” 
said Janet. 

But Mrs. Merridew was giving way. 

“Trust knows she’s going, poor dog! 
He feels the house will never, never 
be the same again. Oh! Janet dear, 
where is my handkerchief? I can’t find 
it. Feel in the lining of my skirt.” 

Mr. Merridew tapped at the door 
and looked in. 

“The carriage is here, little girl,’”’ he 
announced in a carefully cheerful 
voice. Then he came in and shut the 
door behind him. 

“Mother! Mother! Now you said 
you wouldn’t, my dear, not till to- 
night when they’re all gone.” 

His wife dabbed her eyes. 

“No, papa, I’m trying not to, really. 
It was all old Trust.” 

Christina rose to her feet. 

“Oh! let’s say good-by here,” she 
sobbed. “I can’t say it downstairs in 
all that rabble.” 

She turned to her father, throwing 
her arms round his neck and pressing 
her wet face to his. 


“There! There! my girl, you'll be 
back soon. Don’t break our hearts, 
Christina. God bless you, child, God 
bless you.” 


The young love the old dutifully 
but often unconsciously, accepting 
their love as a matter of course. At 
times sorrow or humiliation clear their 
eyes to the selflessness of the love 
they have received so carelessly, and 
they become aware of a passionate 
gratitude. Christina in a flash of 
heaven-sent vision realized what her 
parents were to her. Between herself 


and her mother there were no words, 
only the sobbing vehement embrace. 
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Then the bride pulled down her veil 
over her disfigured face and ran 
downstairs. 

“How dreadful!’ thought Madge; 
‘really people shouldn’t cry at 
weddings!”’ 

There was a storm of good wishes 
and rice, handshakes and kisses before 
Christina and her husband reached the 
carriage. The coachman raised his 
whip, the heavy old vehicle rolled 
away, bearing on the axle an enor- 
mous laborer’s boot, fastened by the 
ingenious Edmund. He stood in the 
road in an ecstasy of laughter as he 
saw it bobbing behind. 

“T say, Ingleby, let’s go after them 
and fling rice into the train,” he 
suggested, “you and I and the two 
bridesmaids.” 

But Mr. Ingleby was, as John had 
observed, “a solemn old owl,’”’ and he 
seemed disinclined. 

“T think they’ve had enough of us,” 
he said, and he turned away to amuse 
the second bridesmaid, who was fat 
and wore spectacles. 

It was a wet evening. The rain 
lashed the train window where Mark 
and Christina sat hand-in-hand gazing 
at the sodden landscape that flashed 
by. 

Christina was doing her best to play 
her part loyally. A happy woman 
would most likely have been silent, 
but, conscious of her tear-stained face, 
she talked eagerly. 

“It’s such a treat to go first-class,” 
she said politely; ‘you know we only 
go second—or third.” 

“It’s just for today,” he explained; 
“T gave the guard a shilling to lock us 
in. On one’s wedding-day one may be 
extravagant. I wish you had married a 
rich man, my darling.” 

“No, I don’t wish that.” 

She gazed at the flying world of green 
fields and woods. The woods were 
flushing into the wonderful green of 
May. It was a world exquisitely re- 
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newed by rising life. The embankments 
were still starred by myriads of prim- 
roses. And now the mists disclosed 
glimpses of the Welsh mountains. 

“T wish it wasn’t so cold and wet,” 
he said; “I have always foreseen this 
day as so warm and sunny.” 

“Are things ever what one plans?” 
she asked. 

They reached the little Welsh sta- 
tion in a downpour. A cab conveyed 
them to the hotel. On a fine evening 
Christina, unused to hotels, would have 
been excited by the grandeur of the 
adventure. Now the place looked dark 
and forbidding, and very cold. From 
the bedroom window she could see 
nothing but driving mists, swaying 
larch trees, and a road running with 
water. 

The hotel man brought in the wet 
trunks and put them down. Christina 
looked around her. In the gray light of 
the rainy evening the room had a chilly, 
unfriendly look. The white walls, the 
white bed, the white curtains had 
something glacial about them. Her 
nerves and her strength were worn out. 
She stood drumming on the window 
while Mark unstrapped the trunks. 

“OQ God,” she prayed in her heart, 
“don’t let me ery. Help me to keep it 
back.”’ She swallowed twice. If Mark 
would leave her she could, she re- 
flected, lie down and try to fight off this 
inrushing tide of forlorn misery. Home- 
sickness, fear of the strange new estate 
and utter fatigue were the waves that 
beat upon her self-control. 

Mark got up, his face red with ex- 
ertion and stooping. 

‘Very tired, little woman?” he asked 
gently. 





“Yes... but oh! Mark, please 
don’t be kind.” 

He came towards her. 

“Just you lie down,” he said, ‘“‘you’re 
tired out. Ingleby said you were.” 

She lay down at his bidding, and he 
covered her with a rug. She hia her 
face in the cold linen pillow. 

“Mark ...I1 don’t want to cry 
really . . . it’s only just . . . just sil- 
liness. . . . It’s not ingratitude, Mark 
... truly it’s not.” 

But Mark, poor simple soul, could 
not analyze the cause of tears. He saw 
that his wife was overwhelmed with grief, 
and vaguely he blamed himself. He knelt 
down by the bed, his arm flung across 
her, and mingled his tears with hers. 

Christina sat up, pushing her hair 
from her eyes. 

“Mark . . . oh! you’re crying, too.” 

With a father and four brothers, 
Christina was not unaware that women 
have no monopoly of tears. But it 
brought a sudden rush of pity that 
checked her own grief when she saw 
her husband sharing her distress. 

“Oh!”’ she said, ‘I’ve spoiled your 
wedding-day.” 

She threw her arms about him, kiss- 
ing with a new tenderness his fair head. 

“How silly and sad we are,”’ she said 
half laughing, “like two lost babes in 
the wood. Mark.. .” she dried bis 
eyes with a corner of the sheet, her own 
handkerchief being a wet pad beneath 
the pillow, ‘“Mark, I love you for ery- 
ing too. But, I’ve done now, so help 
me to dress for dinner.” 

Of free will she kissed him, and then 
stood up. 

“Now let’s begin to be happy,’ she 
said. 


f 


(To be continued.) 





THE WAR-SAVING IDEA. YT 


One of the miracles wrought by the 
war is the new light in which it has put 


the notion of saving before the British 


public. Hitherto, thrift has been in 
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the public mind quite the most un- 
attractive of the virtues recommended 
by the copy-book. The open-handed, 
generous wight who scattered money— 
his own or other people’s—and took 
no thought for the morrow is much 
pleasanter to meet and deal with than 
the cautious thrifty soul who takes Mr. 
Micawber’s great maxim to heart 
(which Mr. Micawber never did him- 
self). He 


“conjured me,” wrote David Copper- 
field, “to take warning by his fate; and 
to observe that if a man had twenty 
pounds for his income and spent nine- 
teen shillings and sixpence he would 
be happy, but that if he spent twenty 
pounds one, he would be miserable. 
After which he borrowed a shilling 
of me for porter, gave me a written 
order on Mrs. Micawber for the 
amount, and put away his pocket 
handkerchief and cheered up.” 


Among the so-called lower classes the 
whole subject of thrift is, or used to be, 
regarded with the strongest suspicion 
and resentment, largely because it was 
chiefly associated in their minds with 
lectures, delivered by people who had 
a plentiful share of the comforts of life 
to those who were short of its neces- 
sities, on the fact that the latter would 
be better off if they took more care of 
their money. Which was quite true but 
the difference in the circumstances of 
the lecturers and lecturees gave an ap- 
pearance of incongruity to the lecturing 
process. 

Now there was a good deal of sound 
reason for this prejudice against saving 
and savers. Saving was generally done 
for purely selfish motives and often 
for mean and timorous ones. People 
put money by because they wanted to 
get on in the world, or for fear of a 
rainy day; they played for safety and 
did not want to give Fortune a chance 
of catching them unawares; and so 
their thrifty conduct contrasted un- 
favorably with the bold confidence 
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in themselves, and in Providence, of 
those who spent what they got readily 
and freely, trusting always to be able 
to make both ends meet. At first sight 
—and popular opinion generally judges 
at first sight, or with only half a sight— 
these latter are the nobler and braver 
fighters of life’s battle. But in fact, 
such are “the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune’ to which we are all 
subject, that this cheerful confidence is 
very apt to be tripped up by the heels, 
and then the generous fighter who has 
spent all that he got is bound to live 
on somebody else until he has picked 
himself up again; and so his generosity 
becomes mendicity and he no longer 
pulls his weight in the economic boat, 
but is a passenger or a stowaway, and a 
charge on those who are doing the work 
of the world. 

Moreover, the saver, though he often, 
perhaps, generally, did not know it, 
is essential to economic progress. He 
is one of the examples in which the 
old doctrine, so often wrong, which 
teaches that those who pursue their 
own interest will promote the general 
interest, was and is absolutely right. 
If we all spent all that we got we should 
be like a nation of farmers who ate up 
all the wheat that they grew, keeping 
none of it for seed. Next year they 
could grow no wheat. The saver con- 
tinually refrains from consuming all 
the goods to which his income entitles 
him, and devotes some of them to im- 
proving the world’s equipment. He 
does so, in most cases, because he wants 
to grow richer, and prefers to spend his 
money, not on jollification and amuse- 
ment, but on an investment which will 
bring him in interest and be available 
in case of mishap. But the effect of 
his making the investment, in normal 
times of peace, is that he has helped to 
build a railway or a factory or a ships 
or to clear waste places of the earth for 
tillage, and so has increased the power 
of mankind to make and grow the thing, 
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that are wanted and to carry them to 
the places where they are needed. If 
there were no saving this process, by 
which the productive power of man is 
continually growing, could not be kept 
at work. And so the saver, if his money 
is well invested in the machinery of 
production, leaves the world richer 
than he found it, and in seeking wealth 
and security for himself, has furthered 
the material good of mankind, which, if 
well used, will help mankind’s progress 
in matters that are more important 
than material good. 

This fact of the national and world- 
wide service rendered by the saver was, 
of course, laid down or implied in the 
works of the great economists; but 
these works, which are not always con- 
spicuous for lucidity, are little studied 
by the general public. In the year 
before the war I had made a small ef- 
fort, in a book called “Poverty and 
Waste,” to express, in a way that would 
be clear to ordinary folk, the fact that 
spending on oneself,—beyond the point 
necessary for health and full develop- 
ment of the faculties of mind and 
body—restricts the supply of capital 
and, consequently, the demand for 
labor, raises the prices of necessaries 
and makes the hard lot of the poor still 
harder. But in the days before the 
war, such a book did not appeal to a 
wide circle of readers, and it was ac- 
cused of having put forward an ideal 
which would reduce our daily diet to 
a handful of parched peas. In those 
days the public, in all classes, was 
deeply convinced of that hoary old 
fallacy that made it think that spend- 
ing money, anyhow and on anything 
that it chose to fancy, was “good for 
trade,”’ “gave employment,” and “cir- 
culated money.”’ And the worst of this 
tough old fallacy, which has been such 
a ponderous drag on the world’s eco- 
nomic and moral progress, is that there 
is enough truth in it to make it really 
difficult to stamp out. 


Of course it is true that it is almost 
impossible to spend money without 
giving employment, and quite impos- 
sible to spend it without circulating it, 
which merely means, handing it over 
to somebody else; and, in a sense, the 
process is bound to be good for some 
sort of a trade. If it suddenly became 
the fashion for us all to carry paper 
parasols, the people who made them 
would certainly be employed, the 
money that we spent on them would be 
circulated, the paper parasol trade 
would be stimulated into great activ- 
ity, and the community would be “‘ben- 
efited” by gratifying a whim which 
would be quite as sensible as many of 
the others that fashion imposes on it. 
But when the whim was dead, and the 
parasols had gone into the wastepaper 
basket, all the work that had been put 
into them would be in the same re- 
ceptacle. Whereas, if the same amount |. 
of money and work had been put into 
building a factory, or any of the other 
objects into which invested savings 
go, just as much employment would 
have been given, the same amount of 
money would have been circulated, all 
the trades that would have been called 
on to build and equip the factory would 
have been made busier, and at the end 
of the process there would have been a 
nice new up-to-date factory, turning 
out goods and employing labor for all 
time, until it was replaced by a better 
one. Mankind’s material equipment 
would have been improved, and eco- 
nomic progress would have been fur- 
thered. But this aspect of the question 
was, of course, a sealed book to the 
general public, whose economic educa- 
tion was rather worse than a blank, 
and even if it had been recognized 
would probably have been very largely 
ignored; because the temper and spirit 
that prevailed before the war would 
have been likely to lead most people 
to argue that furthering economic prog- 
ress was not their business, and that. 
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if they liked to spend their money on 
“having a good time,” they had a per- 
fect right to do so; and they could 
have appealed to the example set by 
great captains of industry, who are 
commonly supposed to understand 
about these things, especially the case 
of one who laid waste farms in Surrey 
to make a deer park, and so, for his 
own pleasure, deliberately reduced the 
world’s economic efficiency. Private 
extravagance and a so-called “stand- 
ard of comfort” that was far beyond 
anything dreamed of by our fathers and 
grandfathers (who nevertheless prob- 
ably lived lives that were in many ways 
much more comfortable than ours), 
had set a fashion in these matters that 
was causing serious evil, and was on 
its way, if unchecked, to cause worse. 

Then came the war and checked it in 
some places and promoted it in others. 
Certain forms of private extravagance 
have been killed, and a very large 
number of people have been induced or 
compelled, by patriotic feeling, tax- 
ation or high prices, to consume much 
less of the country’s energy in supply- 
ing themselves with things that they 
used to enjoy, or think that they en- 
joyed. But the important thing is 
that that hoary old fallacy about 
spending has been, at least for the peri- 
od of the war, thrown on the dustbin 
by a great many people who used to 
cherish it, and now see that spending 
on themselves money that ought to 
go into furnishing the means of vic- 
tory to our troops and sailors is a 
wicked thing to do at a time of national 
crisis. The process of education has 
been slow and difficult, and has had to 
fight against a great mass of ignorant 
prejudice and a certain amount of 
hostility on the part of those whose 
interests were threatened by it; but a 
highly successful missionary effort has 
been made, and economic education 
has been spread in a manner that still 
leaves much to be desired, but may 
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well astonish and gratify those who 
have worked hardest in its service. 

In the early days of the war the cry 
was all in the other key. Most of us 
thought that the war would be short. 
One may doubt whether even Lord 
Kitchener, who had fewer delusions on 
the subject than anybody else, foresaw 
that we should have to put something 
like ten millions of our population 
either into the fighting line, or into 
training for it, or into making and 
carrying things wanted for the war. 
There was general fear of unemployment 
and we were—quite rightly on this view 
of the conditions—urged to do “‘busi- 
ness as usual,” so that industry might 
be as little as possible disorganized. 
It was not until the war had been go- 
ing on for many months that it began 
to dawn on us that there was not 
enough labor and energy to supply all 
that the fighting forces needed, and at 
the same time supply us with the com- 
forts and pleasures of peace. Mr. 
Lloyd George in his second War Budget 
in April 1915, laid some stress on the 
need for reduction of consumption 
by the civilian population, but made 
no attempt to enforce it by the im- 
position of a single half-pennyworth of 
extra taxation. It was in June of that 
year that the War Savings campaign 
began in earnest with a great meeting 
at the Guildhall, which was addressed 
by Mr. Asquith, the then Prime Min- 
ister, and by Mr. Bonar Law, the late 
leader of the Opposition, and others. 
It is interesting to recall that in the 
opinion of many of those present Mr. 
Bonar Law made the speech of the day 
on that occasion, so anticipating 
his success in the great War Loan of 
January 1917. At the same time the 
first, or Parliamentary, War Savings 
Committee was established, which was, 
in fact, practically the Parliamentary 
Recruiting Committee under another 
name. This Committee was almost 
entirely composed of members of Par- 
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liament, and it worked through the 
political organizations all over the 
country. This was not altogether in 
its favor, though it was thus provided 
with a ready-made machinery, because 
many people have a prejudice against 
politicians and their organizations, and 
though the Committee worked hard 
its members had many other things to 
do, and they were in some quarters sus- 
pected of being not too enthusiastic 
preachers of a doctrine that was cal- 
culated to hurt the tradesmen in their 
constituencies. It did good work in 
popularizing Mr. McKenna’s 46 per 
cent War Loan, but the ideal form of 
investment for the small investor had 
not then been found; the Loan was at 
a discount before it came out and has 
remained so practically ever since, and 
the Committee thus had uphill work in 
its campaign. 

Moreover, the public was very 
sceptical about the whole business. 
It was being urged to save every shill- 
ing that it could, so that money might 
be available for the war, and that the 
labor and energy required to supply 
war’s needs might be set free through 
the reduction of its consumption of 
things that labor and energy were re- 
quired to produce. But it noted, or 
the Press noted and pointed out to it, 
that the distinguished exponents of 
economy at the Guildhall meeting were 
supported by a very elaborately dressed 
crowd, which arrived in handsomely 
appointed equipages. And later on Mr. 
Asquith’s daughter was married and re- 
ceived a large number of very beautiful 
presents, all of which were described in 
the papers, and there was a Guildhall 
banquet with all the usual trimmings. 
So that, whenever the apostles of war 
saving tried to urge this national duty 
at meetings, they were likely to have a 
(real or imaginary) diamond star that 
had been given to Miss Asquith, or the 
Guildhall menu with all its variety of 
wines, thrown at their heads, and were 


generally told that if the Government 
wanted people to save, its members 
might begin by setting an example. 

So the movement went forward with 
difficulty, and in the meantime a body 
called the United Workers had been 
formed, by the group of earnest think- 
ers who publish the Round Table 
Magazine, to try to bring home to the 
public all that the war required of it. 
Mr. Stewart, the Public Trustee, was 
its chairman, and it took up the War 
Savings movement with wWgor, holding 
weekly meetings at which the econom- 
ics of the thing were explained to people 
who were willing to practise and preach 
it. Thus an atmosphere was created, 
with the help of the newspapers, which 
with few exceptions gave excellent 
support to the movement, in spite of 
its adverse reaction on the interests 
of their best advertisers. But atmo- 
sphere without organization is of little 
avail, and organization was only at last 
evolved when the National War Sav- 
ings Committee was appointed and 
got fairly into its stride. 

It was preceded by a Committee on 
War Loans for the Small Investor, ap- 
pointed by Mr. McKenna in Novem- 
ber 1915, and usually called the Mon- 
tagu Committee, being presided over 
by Mr. E. S. Montagu, then Financial 
Secretary. It made an all-important 
contribution to the movement by in- 
venting an ideal form of security for 
small investors, the War Savings Cer- 
tificate as it is now called, the well- 
known 15s. 6d. investment that can be 
realized in full at any time (so meeting 
a natural prejudice on the part of those 
who like to feel sure that they can al- 
ways get their money back), and if 
left to itself grows into £1 in five years. 
The Montagu Committee also advised 
the appointment of two Committees, 
which were subsequently merged into 
one, to carry on propaganda work, to 
organize War Savings Associations, 
and to devise schemes of saving for 
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them to use, suitable to their require- 
ments. The one Committee which was 
amalgamated out of the pair that start- 
ed on this work is the National War 
Savings Committee, which has done a 
truly marvelous feat in spreading the 
doctrine of war saving, and may fairly 
claim to have done the lion’s share of 
the work which resulted in the splen- 
did success of the War Loan. Though 
a member of this Committee I can 
write thus freely and frankly of its 
achievements, since I had little or 
nothing to do with them. Organization 
was the secret of its victory, and on 
that side of its work I did nothing. 
Its chairman, Mr. R. M. Kindersley, 
brought practical business ability, 
tremendous driving power and un- 
bounded devotion to bear on tue prob- 
lem, and the Committee soon had 
spread a network of keen workers all 
over the country; it has now (May 7) 
affiliated to itself, through local Com- 
mittees, more than 33,000 War Saving 
Associations, and the great feature of 
the great War Loan, more important 
even than the huge sum raised, namely, 
the fact that the subscribers to it 
numbered over five and a quarter 
millions (against just over a million 
who subscribed to the 414 per cent 
loam), may fairly be ascribed to the 
work of this Committee, and of its de- 
voted band of missionaries throughout 
the towns and counties of England. 
Its first annual Report [Cd. 8516] ean 
be bought for 3d. and is well worth 
studying by those who are interested 
in a movement which may have in- 
ealeulable social effects. It sums up the 
Committee’s work by saying that it 


from the first, both in literature is- 
sued and in the general propaganda, 
has been careful to explain in the 
simplest manner, the fundamental 


economic reasons which eall for ab- 
stention from unnecessary expenditure 
by all during the war; and it is to this 
appeal to intelligence rather than to 
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sentiment alone that we attribute 
the widespread support which the 
War Savings movement has received. 


It has taught the country an eco- 
nomic lesson, by inducing thousands of 
people to think of war finance in terms 
not of money, but of goods and services; 
showing them that it is not a matter 
of money—if money were all, the Gov- 
ernment could print notes and it would 
be done—but of providing the needs 
of those who are fighting for us; that 
this can only be done if we go without 
things, so that those who were pro- 
viding things for us can be set free to 
make and do things for our fighters, 
or to make and do things for foreigners, 
to be exchanged for the things that they 
are making and doing for our fighters. 

This doctrine, of refraining from 
unnecessary spending on _ ourselves, 
so that we may turn the stream of 
goods and services into a channel 
where it is needed for a national crisis, 
has been widely spread, but much still 
has to be done. One still meets people 
who think that by financial juggling 
and the manufacture of credit war’s 
economic problem can be met, and 
that they are justified in spending as 
usual on themselves, heedless of the 
fact that thereby they set people to 
work for them, who ought to be work- 
ing for the nation, and that there are 
not enough people to do all that is 
wanted for the nation. It is still the 
duty of everyone who sees the truth 
of these platitudes to bring it home to 
as many people as possible, and to prac- 
tise and preach the self-denial that this 
perception prompts. 

And for the future? The duty of 
saving for a national erisis will last 
long after the war. ‘The restriction of 
wasteful spending will be, in fact, a 
duty until capital has been so cheap- 
ened, and the supply of necessaries 
has been made so plentiful, that des- 
titution no longer disgraces our eco- 
nomie civilization. The organization 
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of the War Savings Committee has 

provided an economic army which it 

would be a thousand pities to disband 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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when the fighting army has done its 
work and given us victory in the 
field. 

Hartley Withers. 
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The best known and the most ef- 
fective among recent editors of the 
“Standard” did not long outlive the 
newspaper which he administered with 
equal energy, resourcefulness, and 
success for nearly a generation. After 
that long and distinguished term of 
service, W. H. Mudford in 1900 gave 
over the editorship of the ‘“Standard”’ 
to G. B. Curtis, his second in command, 
well trained in his own methods and 
intimately acquainted with his ideas; 
but he was unfortunately just spared to 
see his paper victimized to the usages 
that have profoundly changed—in 
some respects, for the worse—the jour- 
nalism to which he was born. The Fleet 
Street first known by him and by those 
considerably his juniors was the thor- 
oughfare of Thackeray’s newspaper 
novel, ‘‘Pendennis.’”’ The Press which 
had its home therein was identical in 
organization and conduct with the 
“mighty engine’ apostrophized by 
George Warrington. Some time before 
Mr. Mudford died, he saw the whole 
journalistic region annexed by the 
syndicate and the “boss.”” Four years 
after his retirement, the Shoe Lane 
property, including the ‘St. James’s 
Gazette,’’ was sold to Sir Arthur Pear- 
son and his associates; but not long 
after the transaction, now some five 
or six years ago, Sir Arthur withdrew 
from the journal for whose acquisition 
he had long waited an opportunity, 
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his interests being taken over by 
Mr. Davison Dalziel. The debenture 
holders, however, were now preparing 
to foreclose. On the 16th of March, 
1916, about seven months before Mr. 
Mudford’s death, the last number of 
the paper appeared. Its wonted fire 
may not live in its ashes, but its ashes 
exist, and are seen in the “St. James’s 
Gazette,” incorporated with the ‘Eve- 
ning Standard,” long carried on more 
or less prosperously as an independent 
business. When he followed his news- 
paper to the grave, Mr. Mudford only 
wanted two years of fourscore. The 
accident precipitating his tragic end 
must be connected with the shock re- 
ceived by him seven months earlier 
when he heard that his old paper was 
no more. 

In order to understand Mr. Mud- 
ford’s place in English journalism and 
his unique position as editor and man- 
ager, a few words of retrospect are 
necessary. John Birkenhead, Roger 
L’Estrange, Marchmont Nedham, and 
Daniel Defoe were called by Isaac 
D’Israeli the seventeenth-century 
fathers of the newspaper press. L’Es- 
trange’s ‘“Observator’’ was at any rate 
the first journal enjoying full minis- 
terial confidence and run for the single 
purpose of supporting the Government. 
Rather less than a hundred years later 
an initiative, vigorous beyond prec- 
edent, was taken in periodical letters 
by Daniel Stuart. This shrewd, suave, 
and clear-sighted Scot, establishing 
himself in London during the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, 
acquired, and so improved as practi- 
eally to recreate it, the oldest London 
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newspaper, ‘‘The Morning Post,’’ then 
sold for threepence. Of the two editors 
he successively employed, Bate, event- 
ually Sir Edward Bate Dudley (Bart.) 
left him in 1780 to become, by founding 
the “Morning Herald,”’ the progenitor 
of the “Standard.” The scurrility and 
scandal, which had caused Bate’s 
dismissal from the ‘‘Post,’’ now un- 
checked, ran riot in the ‘Herald.’ 
Happily for the paper and its pos- 
terity, between 1827 and 1857, “The 
Herald” passed into new, clean, as well 
as eminently enterprising hands. Dud- 
ley was now dead; his journal had been 
bought by Edward Baldwin, a thor- 
oughly respectable as well as far-seeing 
trader in Fleet Street products. His 
son Charles enlarged the paternal field 
of operations by buying the ‘St. 
James’s Chronicle.”’ At the same time 
he established a new claim upon the 
then champions of the existing con- 
stitution in Church and State by con- 
verting his new purchase from a Whig 
into a Tory sheet. In 1827, the temper- 
ature of the struggle over Roman 
Catholic Emancipation had risen to 
boiling point. Charles Baldwin scented 
an opening for a new venture; on May 
21 he presented Eldonian Toryism in 
its war against religious equality with a 
new organ, reviving, however, an old 
name, ‘The Evening Standard.’ The 
elder Baldwin had been, like the second 
John Walter, his own editor. The 
younger, now under consideration, 
conscious of not possessing the editorial 
gift, summoned to the chair the most 
famous advocate with the pen of re- 
ligious and political reaction, Stanley 
Lees Giffard, whose clearness of 
thought and power of expression have 
descended to his son, happily the still 
vigorous and venerable Lord Halsbury. 
Before going to the “Standard,” 
Giffard had conducted the ‘‘St. James’s 
Chronicle.”’ In both these capacities 


he knew his business too well to write 
much himself, but was the cause of 
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admirably effective writing in others. 
The most brilliant member of his staff, 
the first name of great literary note 
connected with Shoe Lane, W. C. Ma- 
ginn, lives in the Captain Shandon of 
Thackeray’s ‘Pendennis’; his articles 
were written less frequently at the 
office or beneath any roof of his own 
than in the King’s Bench or some 
other prison for debtors. Only a few 
years before the “Standard’’ entered 
on the down-grade which led to its 
fall, there still lingered on in the Shoe 
Lane premises an old messenger— 
Jenman—who in his youth had often 
brought to the editor in Fleet Street 
Maginn’s leaders from some place ot 
seclusion for the insolvent. Captain 
Shandon’s original now rests in Walton- 
on-Thames churchyard. There on his 
tomb might once be read a pathetic 
as well as pointed epitaph by his best 
friend, a sometime editor of the 
“Quarterly Review,” J. G. Lockhart. 

Soon after the Duke of Wellington’s 
‘“right-about-face, my Lords!” had 
inscribed Catholic relief on the statute- 
book, a new dispensation began for 
the journals which had lived to oppose 
it. Neither the ‘St. James’s Chron- 
icle’’ which he had bought, nor the 
“Evening Standard” which he had 
created, was allowed by the younger 
Baldwin to interfere with his family 
inheritance, the ‘Morning Herald.” 
That print, indeed, was continued by 
subsequent Shoe Lane owners at the 
price of threepence; it was not dis- 
continued till 1868. Meanwhile Shoe 
Lane and all its belongings had passed 
to an entirely new proprietor. The 
Baldwin régime must indeed have end- 
ed sooner than it did, but for the busi- 
ness ability and resource of John Max- 
well, subsequently the husband of the 
novelist, Miss Braddon, and for some 
years a prolific as well as successful 
Fleet Street projector. At last, this 
shrewd expert found himself con- 
strained to tell his friend, “I cannot 
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save your paper for yourself, but I can 
get you a customer for it.’’ This cus- 
tomer proved to be James Johnstone, 
the senior partner in a once well-known 
accountant’s firm; he brought with him 
to his new venture as manager one of 
his old partners, D. Morier Evans. 
Under these auspices, on June 29, 
1857, for the first time the ‘“Standard”’ 
appeared as a morning paper, at a 
price reduced from fourpence to two- 
pence, and with double its former quan- 
tity of matter. On Feb. 4, 1858, a 
thousand pounds’ subsidy from the 
Conservative party brought the 
“Standard”’ within the reach of the 
penny public; while the ‘Morning 
Herald” continued at its original figure 
of fourpence. Two years later, in 1860, 
there issued from Shoe Lane a post- 
meridian print known as the “Evening 
Standard.” This group of journals 
had one editor for all, Thomas, known 
in his day as Captain, Hamber. The 
son of one among the proprietor’s 
City acquaintances, Hamber combined 
with first-rate journalistic aptitudes an 
education picked up in France and 
Germany after leaving Oxford, wide 
personal popularity, and a valuable 
circle of acquaintances. He had been 
at Oriel at the same time and on the 
same staircase as the first Lord Go- 
schen, and had become intimate with 
the future Marquis of Salisbury, then 
Lord Robert Cecil, at the neighboring 
Christ Church. Hamber had no sooner 
taken the reins of the “Standard”’ than 
he secured the Lord Robert Cecil of 
those days for a regular writer. During 
three years, 1857-9, the future Con- 
servative leader put in an afternoon 
appearance at Shoe Lane to receive in- 
structions about the nightly leader. 
“For a slashing article there’s no 
one who can touch the Capting.” To 
such effect, in Thackeray’s newspaper 
novel, did the proprietor of the legend- 
ary “Pall Mall Gazette’’ express him- 
self. Slashing, with a vengeance, the 
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‘‘Standard”’ leaders of those days were. 
Hamber himself, of handsome and 
manly presence, was a natural leader 
of men and a born fighter, as with other 
implements that might come handy, 
so with the pen. His staff had for its 
chief figures, after Lord Robert Cecil, 
two really brilliant all-round brothers, 
Perey and Horace St. John, reinforced 
a little later by Perey Greg, W. R. 
Greg’s son, Sidney L. Blanchard, whose 
father had formed the subject of one 
of Thackeray’s pleasantest sketches, 
and H. E. Watts, former editor of the 
“Melbourne Argus,”’ excellent in every 
sort of journalistic invective and 


attack, and afterwards, in the sixties, 


instrumental in converting the paper 
to “colonial preference.” In 1862 
Alfred Austin, the poet-laureate of 
1896, had made a hit with the earliest 
of his brilliant satires, and offered his 
services to Hamber. “I have no 
doubt,’”’ came the reply, “that the 
writer of ‘The Season’ could write any- 
thing, but in making a ‘leader’ engage- 
ment there are some things extra- 
poetical and even extra-literary to be 
considered.”” They were considered, 
and Austin became one of the Shoe 
Lane lights, and continued to write for 
the paper long after his first editor’s 
name had been forgotten in the office. 

The “Standard’s” militant con- 
servatism in the Hamberian epoch 
far outdid that displayed by Giffard 
and Maginn; nevertheless it seems 
to have been regarded as inadequate. 
The Conservative managers had found 


‘a thousand pounds of the money 


wanted by Johnstone, when, in 1858, 
following the “Daily Telegraph’s’’ 
example, he made the “Standard” a 
penny paper. Periodically, therefore, 
the party assumed and advanced a 
claim to intervene in its conduct and 
to have a voice in its policy. Such 
importunities were not without their 
effect upon the proprietor. At last he 
consented to a representative from the 
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Conservative headquarters being at-- 


tached to the office, with full freedom 
of the editorial room. ‘All I have to 
say,” were the words with which Ham- 
ber received the news, “‘is this. If Mr. 
So-and-So comes up these stairs I shall 
see that he very quickly goes out of 
that window.” So the proposal was 
dropped for the time, but growing dis- 
satisfaction rankled in the party and in 
the proprietorial mind. Mr. Johnstone 
resolved on a coup d’état. Hamber lived 
at Chiswick. Returning of necessity 
late home, he did not rise early. One 
fine summer morning he was roused 
from his rest by a visitor from the of- 
fice of James Anderson Rose, the John- 
stonian man of business. This gentle- 
man presently produced a letter from 
the owner of the “Standard” dismissing 
his editor, and a check in lieu of notice. 

A troubled interval of changes and 
miscarriages followed in Shoe Lane. 
Mr. Johnstone, junior, was installed 
as editor, with one of Hamber’s old 
hands, Mr. Burton Blyth, as proof- 
reader, and Mr. A. P. Sinnett as chief 
adviser. For a short time the late Sir 
John Gorst came to the rescue; he just 
saved confusion from becoming worse 
confounded, but the paper remained 
practically without an editor till Mr. 
Johnstone conceived the happy idea 
of finding one in his gallery staff. 
Seven years earlier he had chosen from 
this body a correspondent for service 
in Jamaica, to report on the charges 
made against Governor Eyre. W. H. 
Mudford, who had been sent out on 
the task, did his work with a moder- 
ation and shrewdness in which his 
employer saw convincing proof of 
editorial fitness. He was therefore se- 


lected for the post; but, for the pres- 
ent, Johnstone wanted not so much an 
editor as a manager. He improved his 
personal acquaintance with Mudford 
by frequently inviting him to his house 
at Torquay, where in his later years he 
spent much of his time; and eventually 
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dying in 1876, appointed his protegé 
editor and manager of the “Standard” 
for life or till his resignation. 

The qualifications of the man thus 
chosen were hereditary as well as 
personal. His mother had written 
successful novels. His father, before 
owning the ‘Kentish Observer and 
Canterbury Journal,’ had practically 
learned the whole art of newspaper 
Management in all its branches as 
editor of the “Courier,” then controlled 
by Daniel Stuart, who was called by 
Charles Lamb, in his essay on ‘“‘News- 
papers Thirty-five Years Ago,’ the 
“‘finest-tempered’’ newspaper man of 
his day. During his youth, therefore, 
Mudford had been nurtured on great 
literary traditions. He had heard from 
his father how he had been of some 
use both to Dickens and Thackeray, 
when, on another of Stuart’s journals, 
“The Morning Chronicle,” the author 
of “David Copperfield” in the gallery 
became the best reporter of his time, 
and the creator of ‘‘Pendennis’”’ passed 
for the most original of art critics. 
Mudford, therefore, formed a personal 
link between the greatest of eighteenth 
or early nineteenth century newspaper 
men and the journalism of the whole 
Victorian era. To him, as to the men 
of his father’s day, journalism was 
from the first a branch of literature. 
Books rather than newspapers formed 
the study he recommended to his 
writers—in French, above all, P. L. 
Courier, and in English the narrative 
style of George Borrow. He saw in 
“the idiomatic English of ‘The Bible 
in Spain’ and ‘Lavengro’ a corrective 
to the loose and pretentious diction 
of the time.” 

“Jupiter Junior’ was the nickname 
given by Charles Austin, one of the 
most brilliant among the early ‘“Sat- 
urday Reviewers,’ to the ‘Daily 
Telegraph,” still influentially and hon- 
orably prominent among daily news- 
papers. The second John Walter 
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(1784 to 1847) placed the Jovian dig- 
nity of his journal far above the per- 
- sistent mud-slinging of its rivals. The 
“Morning Advertiser’ led the vituper- 
ative chorus by talking about the 
“bully of Berkshire and the brag- 
gadocio of Printing House Square.” 
The ‘Times,’ like a lady in a crowd, 
calmly walked on, and only once so far 
forgot itself as to hit back at the 
“Morning Chronicle’ as “a paper 
feeding on libels and lies.”’ In this 
Donnybrook Fair of reciprocal re- 
crimination, the ‘Morning Herald’ 
spoke of the “Courier” as “that 
spavined old hack.” The “Courier” 
itself, like most of Stuart’s other papers, 
took its cue of dignified silence from 
Printing House Square and ignored the 
Billingsgate outbreak around it. 

Hamber had become editor of the 
“Standard” by a lucky chance for him- 
self, and helped throughout his time 
to lay the foundation of the paper’s 
future greatness. Mudford brought 
to it inherited experience and a high 
ideal of editorial duty; always acting 
up to this, he won distinction for him- 
self and success for the paper. The 
most practical lessons of his craft he 
had learned from his greatest master 
among his own contemporaries. The 
influence chiefly and consciously felt 
by the editor of the “Standard” was 
that of J. T. Delane of the “Times.” 
Printing House Square had not then 
stooped to the popular price. Mud- 
ford’s one object was, by a discrimi- 
nating use of the Delanian methods, to 
give the multitude for a penny all the 
information with which the Walter 
Press supplied the upper section of the 
middle class for thrice that sum. 

Some of his chief difficulties came 
from his own party. He had been 
elected to the Carlton, but seldom 
entered the club, at first from a feeling 
that his moderation in print might 
prevent his finding himself altogether 
at home. After the Gladstonian vic- 
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tories of 1880-1, the “Standard” an- 
nounced its intention to give the new 
Liberal Government a fair trial, and 
further offended the ‘die-hards’”’ and 
‘Jast-ditchers” of the party by telling 
them that they would be very ill-ad- 
vised if they exposed its weakness by 
fighting every forlorn hope in the con- 
stituencies. The regular party leaders 
were entirely of Mudford’s mind; but 
Lord Randolph Churchill had recently 
propounded the doctrine that the first 
business of an Opposition was to op- 
pose. The Fourth Party had only just 
come into active existence when it 
denounced Shoe Lane and the powers 
therein as the chief obstacle to the 
adaption of “Young England,” which 
it called Tory democracy. Mudford, 
however, received influential support 
elsewhere. In 1859, the then Lord 
Robert Cecil had written his farewell 
“Standard” leader. Some twenty 
years afterwards, during the early 
eighties, as Marquis of Salisbury and 
Lord Beaconsfield’s successor in the 
Conservative leadership, he was 
brought once more into touch with his 
old paper by the future Poet Laureate, 
Mr. Alfred Austin, a legacy from the 
Hamberian to the Mudfordian epoch, 
who had joined the paper three years 
after the future Lord Salisbury had 
left it. Mudford’s early associations . 
had made him a genuine Conservative, 
but, as an editor, he showed exactly 
the same independence, whatever the 
political color of those who sat on the 
Speaker’s right or left. Very early in his 
career, Disraeli had proved his appre- 
ciation of the “Times’”’ support by 
promising always to give the earliest 
official news he could exclusively to 
Printing House Square. The promise 
was faithfully kept to the last. Con- 
sequently not only the “Standard” 
but other Conservative papers were 
sometimes left in ignorance of party 
doings till they had already been an- 
nounced in the ‘‘Times.”’ The prestige 
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of being the ministerial paper was, in 
Mudford’s opinion, imperfect com- 
pensation for such slights as these. 
Mudford himself seldom went into 
society except on something. like com- 
pulsion. Several years earlier the ed- 
itor of a society paper had wished to 
“do”’ Delane of the ‘Times’ as a ‘‘Ce- 
lebrity at Home.” The great man’s 
reply was characteristic. ‘Dear Mr. 
, I, like yourself, am only a journal- 
ist. Please suffer me to live on quietly 
in my shabby little house (Serjeant’s 
Inn) without sending anyone to expose 
the antiquity of my furniture and the 
threadbareness of my carpet.’”’ Mud- 
ford himself received the same offer 
and declined it; in different terms but 
in the same spirit. Out of several in- 
vitations to dinner in Arlington Street 
he only accepted one; and that experi- 
ence was not altogether a success. At 
the time Ernest Renan’s ‘Marcus 
Aurelius” had just appeared. The sub- 
ject coming up for conversation at the 
dinner-table, the editor mentioned 
having just read the book. “In the 
French, Mr. Mudford?”’ asked a great 
lady who happened to be present. The 
expression of the editor’s face gave 
the answer to the question. From that 
day forth he shunned the tables of 
the great more resolutely than ever. 
“T believe Mr. Mudford is a myth.” 
Alfred Austin, who lived at Swinford 
Old Manor, near Ashford, had told his 
wife that he intended bringing his 
editor back from London with him 
for a few days’ visit; he had often said 
the same thing before. On this oc- 
ceasion, as on others, he reached his 
home without the expected guest, to 
be saluted by the chdtelaine with the 
words just given. Yet the editor was 
not without his social moments, and 
could be, when in the humor, equally 
agreeable as guest or host. But, for 
choice, like the Shunammite woman 
of old, he dwelt among his own people 
and had few intimates outside his office. 
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A few casual touches in Henry 
Brackenbury’s enjoyable reminiscences 
form a graphic sketch of the inner life 
of Shoe Lane under Hamber, when the 
author was nightly preparing his diary 
of the Franco-Prussian War. Several 
well-known soldiers did ‘military cor- 
respondence’”’ for the paper afterwards. 
The most constant of all Mudford’s 
war correspondents was G. A. Henty, 
whose Crimean campaigning experi- 
ences had caused him to take a genuine 
delight in every sort of discomfort, 
and who never seemed so happy as 
when, having finished his “copy’’ or 
corrected his proof, he prepared to 
settle down for his nightly slumber on 
a bed improvised from two or three 
chairs, with his ulster for bedclothes 
and counterpane combined. Mud- 
ford’s dinner-parties at the Junior 
Carlton or at his house, in Half-Moon 
Street first, and afterwards in Addison 
Road, brought together only men of 
his own paper or at most of his own 
craft, his sub-manager, Mr. Walter 
Wood, and his military writer, Henty, 
being always of the company. ‘How,”’ 
on one of these occasions said the host 
to the present writer, ‘do you suppose 
that, in the premises occupied till 1770 
by the King’s printers, the first John 
Walter, having started the ‘Times,’ per- 
fected the typographical invention 
and other arrangements which made his 
paper the greatest that the world has 
seen or is ever likely to see? Was it 
by bustling about from dinner-parties 
to assemblies, or by giving himself 
time to think out all his ideas and to 
take the necessary rest afterwards?” 

And, indeed, Mudford’s contempor- 
aries, Anthony Trollope and George 
Meredith, did not more ‘live with 
their characters” than Mudford lived 
for and with his newspaper. Some 
holiday he gave himself in the shape of 
solitary visits to Broadstairs, where he 
always had a house, by receiving a 
few visitors at Brighton, where he 
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generally hired one in the autumn, or 
by long drives in France, with Calais 
for his starting-point. In that region 
he became, between Amiens and Beau- 
vais, personally famiiiar to the whole 
countryside. Those were the days 
when he was connecting Shoe Lane 
with the Boulevards by a “private 
wire’; for whatever novelties found 
their way to Printing House Square 
should not, he determined, be unknown 
in Shoe Lane. Daniel Stuart and his 
editors, Perry and Black, had been de- 
scribed to him by his father, from his 
“Courier” experiences, as men who 
could not be balked. Exactly the 
same thing might be said of Mudford 
himself. In the spring of 1881, a Lib- 
eral Cabinet Minister, being under 
some obligation to him, promised him 
a forecast of the Irish Land Bill, about 
to be introduced by Gladstone; at the 
last the Minister cried off and left the 
editor in the lurch. A little later, but 
some days before the measure had been 
. laid on the table, Mudford printed its 
complete text in the “Standard” under 
the heading, ‘‘Right-about-face.”” In 
the same year and season, shortly 
afterwards, Lord Beaconsfield’s last 
novel, “Endymion,” was about to ap- 
pear. Mudford had been promised an 
account of the book before it went out 
for review. The promise was not kept, 
but Mudford was not daunted He se- 
cured a complete copy in proof of the 
yet unpublished volume, roused from 
his nightly slumbers the member of 
his staff on whom in such eases he 
chiefly relied, and published the next 
day a three-column review. 

In matters of this sort, Mudford 
identified himself with his readers. 
These, he thought, had a right to the 
earliest information which its instruc- 
tors on the press could supply. So 
long, he contended, as it involves no 
injury to the public interest, the jour- 
nalist’s duty is to supply by any means 
in his power the earliest intelligence, 
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documentary or otherwise, for which 
his readers have a right to look. “You 
cannot,” some one said, at the height 
of the ‘“Standard’s’” power and its 
editor’s independence in the ’eighties, 
‘nobble Mudford.” ‘You might as 
soon talk,” commented another, ‘of 
nobbling the Bank of England.” So 
indiscreet petitioners for editorial con- 
sideration sometimes found out to their 
cost. A case full of unsavory details, 
compromising more than one noble 
family, was going through the courts. 
A considerable personage, connected 
with the family chiefly concerned, had 
by his special request been placed next 
to the editor of the “Standard” at a 
Mayfair dinner-table. Could not Mr. 
Mudford see his way to dispatching 
the matter in a paragraph, instead of 
giving it an in ertenso report? “My 
Lord,” was the rejoinder, “your re- 
quest would have been the one in- 
ducement needed to ensure that very 
publicity you are so anxious to avoid.” 

“A middle-class Delane,’’ was the 
fourth Lord Carnarvon’s estimate of 
the man who so triumphantly com- 
pleted the enterprise initiated by 
Johnstone, his manager, Morier Evans, 
and Hamber—that of making the 
“Standard” a rival to its senior by a 
year, the “Daily Telegraph.” Delane 
and Mudford resembled each other not 
only in their robust and clear-sighted 
common sense, but in certain editorial 
details. When they had “put the paper 
to bed,” they seldom left the office be- 
fore penning for their contributors a 
few six-line notes, which, collected, 
might have served for a mental bi- 
ography of the writers, so well did these 
scraps illustrate their easy grip of 
subjects, grave or gay. After Delane 
had succeeded Barnes at Printing 
House Square in 1841, he gratified 
many people well-placed in society or 
politics, while at the same time in- 
creasing their interest in his paper, by 
occasionally inviting from them. not 
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leaders, but articles apposite to sub- 
jects of the hour which they had made 
their own. Such was Sir William Har- 
court’s connection with Blackfriars. 
“T never took the ‘Times’’ shilling 
nor wrote a leader for it,’’ he once said 
to me; but he frequently wrote in it. 
The letters of ‘Historicus’ are well 
known. Delane found a welcome in 
every drawing-room and gathered his 
honey from every flower. Mudford 
never quite overcame a natural shy- 
ness and remained for choice a good 
deal of a recluse; but he carried out 
more successfully than any of his rivals 
the Delanian policy of publishing 
leaded-type letters or communications 
from outsiders under one of those head- 
lines which he could invent almost as 
well as Delane himself. 

That forms one of the very few fea- 
tures connecting the daily press of the 
present with that of the past. Mud- 
ford’s “Standard,” however, like De- 
lane’s ‘‘Times,’’ never compromised 
its character as an organ of opinion 
when he allowed it to be, for individu- 
als who had something to say and knew 
how to say it, a platform as well. The 
leading article was the essential fea- 
ture of its columns and the responsible 
declaration of its policy. The writer 
to whom leaders were entrusted often 
attained in the anonymous system not 
only the highest consideration in his 
craft, but distinction and even influ- 
ence outside it. Proprietor and editor 
were alike proud of their association 
with a man who could put their own 
ideas every morning before the world 
in a shape that gratified their readers, 
ideas that were talked about in Pall 
Mall, and that even Downing Street 
eould not afford to ignore. When, 
therefore, people spoke of the journal- 
ist, they meant the leader-writer. If 
journalism achieved the dignity of a 
liberal profession, it was in virtue of 
the opportunity offered by the com- 
positions in question to first-rate lit- 


erary ability, knowledge of life and 
character, and above all a _ trained 
faculty of observation, exercising them- 
selves on what were sometimes called, 
rightly enough, ‘“editorials.”’ The 
manufacturer of these, once he had 
convinced his employers of his value, 
pursued from day to day a vocation at 
least as remunerative as that of the 
average lawyer or doctor, not more 
precarious and of higher intellectual 
attraction. Under chiefs like Delane, 
Mudford, Lord Burnham, and Lord 
Glenesk he was not only in favor but 
to a great extent his own master as 
well. Experience had taught him the 
line to take, and he instinctively sub- 
ordinated, if necessary, his own views — 
on matters of detail to the policy of the 
paper, but he never had occasion to 
write against his own convictions. 
Practically he had a free hand. So 
long as he made his points and put 
them effectively, he seldom failed to 
please those who retained his services 
and the public who profited by them. . 

For the journalist of this sort there 
is little place in the twentieth-century 
press. Contrast the relations too often 
at present subsisting with the recipro- 
eal loyalty and mutual goodwill an- 
imating, in an earlier régime, employer 
and employed. 

Of those qualities I may mention 
two characteristic illustrations. The 
earlier belongs to the period of the 
Anglo-French Commercial Treaty 
(1860). One day the ‘Times’ came 
out with a leader announcing that 
Prussia had at last consented to join 
the Zollverein of the German States. 
Cobden seems to have been the first 
English reader who recalled and prop- 
erly drew attention to the fact that the 
Zollverein had been in existence al- 
ready for a whole generation, and had, 
in fact, been created by Prussia her- 
self. The responsibility for the astound- 
ing blunder rested, of course, with the 
editor; whatever the hand which ac- 
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tually committed it, Delane took care 
that it should be associated with no 
other name than his own. Many years 
later, in 1875, at the time of the Franco- 
German scare, diplomatically known 
as the ‘‘seize Mai,’’ Delane went to 
* Paris to find out, with Blowitz’s help, 
the truth of the matter. He satisfied 
himself that Bismarck did not nourish 
the warlike intentions attributed to 
him. He informed one of his leader- 
writers, James Macdonnell, of this 
discovery, but did not suggest an ar- 
ticle about it. Macdonnel!, however, 
wrote a leader which, when it appeared, 
gave an impression of being an un- 
dignified appeal to Bismarck, imply- 
ing that he was the arbiter of the peace 
of Europe. Delane, though the article 
was not submitted to him—he was in 
fact out of town at the time—took the 
whole blame upon himself. That he 
considered the duty of one who, to use 
a favorite expression of the editors of 
that epoch, was within the ‘‘comity of 
journalism.” 

Originality and courage in enter- 
prise, lavishness in expenditure, and 
a shrewd conception of what the pub- 
lic wants—all this the modern news- 
paper ‘‘boss’’ undoubtedly possesses. 
He has his reward in a circulation 
counted by millions, and an influence 
making him at once the “ductor du- 
bitantium”’ and “arbiter elegantiarum”’ 
of the lower middle class. The ‘Times’ 
at the zenith of its high-priced om- 
nipotence never spoke with such 
minutely far-reaching authority as be- 
longs to the modern press. For every 
surburban gentleman or rural squire 
who echoed with verbal fidelity the 
pronouncements on statesmanship, for- 
eign or domestic, on social economy and 
finance, of the sixpenny or even three- 
penny ‘‘Times,”’ there are today whole 
families innumerable owing all that 
they think, believe, or say about the 
topics of the time to the leaderettes 


and paragraphs with which the half- 
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penny sheet abounds, or to the com- 
munique on naval architecture, the 
cause and cure of our military blunders, 
the whole duty of cabinets, and the 
unknown art of discovering the in- 
dispensable man, not by any means 
always written by an expert in any of 
these departments. 

“Three or even four single gentle- 
men rolled into one,’ might be Mrs. 
Malaprop’s description of the Fleet 
Street magnate a la mode. It is the 
same voice which speaks from different 
platforms and through various trump- 
ets, but always more or less to the same 
effect. Thus what is sometimes called 
the significant unanimity-of the English 
press may mean not so much that sev- 
eral journalistic minds think alike, 
as that one and the same dictator 
permeates the whole acreage of typog- 
raphy with his own notions. However, 
‘St is an ill wind that blows no- 
body any good.” The disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the nine- 
teenth-century “staff” has opened the 
door to a large number of intelligent 
youths whose parents had long been 
vexed with the standing question 
“what to do with our boys.” Facility 
and accuracy in précis-writing can be 
soon acquired by a sharp lad, and can 
always be turned to paying account 
in the newspaper office for the produc- 
tion of literary ““pemmican.”” Whether 
in paragraph-making or in political or 
military correspondence from foreign 
parts, the new journalism affords 
much more opportunity and encourage- 
ment to original talent than was offered 
by the old. The newspaper used to be 
a close borough; today it has become 
an open market for every salable 
ware; while the verdict, popular and 
professional, seems to be that all is for 
the best in this best of newspaper 
worlds. 

That does not compensate the aver- 
age newspaper reader, at his breakfast- 
table, -in his office, or in the rural 
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snuggery, decorated with guns, fishing- 
rods, and pipe-racks, that he calls his 
study, for the profound modifications 
which have taken place in an institu- 
tion which was to him, as it had been 
to his forefathers, all that Greeks and 
Persians onee found in the Delphic 
oracle. Delane’s consummate knowl- 
edge of human nature, Continental as 
well as English, his: intellectual force, 
his detestation of everything compre- 
hensively denounced by him as “‘plung- 
ing,’ operated as a steadying not less 
than an instructing influence at all 
seasons of national anxiety or peril. 
His immediate successor, Thomas 
Chenery, long trained in the Delanian 
methods, not only carried on the great 
tradition by combining in his articles 
caution with authority, but invested 
the paper with a new attraction in the 
shape of an almost daily lighter article 
to relieve the severity of political 
discussion. 

The illustrious and puissant associa- 
tions of Printing House Square will 
always suffice to make the journal 
proceeding from it a power. The rep- 
resentative character of the letters to 
the editor and the accuracy and ac- 
tuality of its foreign correspendence 
still give it a place above most of its 
contemporaries. Abroad it is still re- 
garded as speaking with official weight 
and as being in the innermost secrets 
of successive Governments. But this 
is a poor setoff against the loss to the 
English-speaking world of the really 
national position which the ‘Times’ 
first gained in 1784, under the second 
John Walter, with John Sterling as his 
second in the editorial command. 
What it then became, it remained till 
its very identity was threatened by 
incorporation into a group of news- 
papers, all bearing the impress of one 
eontrolling mind. This is a matter in 
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which what has happened abroad not 
only doubles domestic experience, but 
deepens the reason for misgiving at the 
practical monopoly of the press long 
aimed at, in this country, now for the 
first time almost achieved by a few 
great proprietors. The group of Hearst ~ 
papers in the United States is the best- 
known as well as most alarming in- 
stance of a journalistic process, which 
has been completed on the other side of 
the Atlantic some time since and is 
now steadily advancing towards per- 
fection here. 

In the long run, 1t may be said, every 
public has the newspapers it deserves 
or demands. On such a subject the 
susceptibilities of a prejudiced and 
unprogressive minority may perhaps 
some day be considered. One is dis- 
posed to wonder whether the American 
example must be permanently and 
minutely followed by a further in- 
erease of the space given to pictorial 
advertisements, with the result that 
posturing women, in various stages of 
dress or undress, start up in the middle 
of Parliamentary debates; while the 
latest chapter of the current diplomatic 
record, to the perplexity of all who read 
it, is diversified by vignettes, each of 
which, in the newspaper phrase, ‘‘tells 
its own story,” of ladies or housemaids 
excruciated by backache, and of arch- 
ers only less deadly than death itself 
shooting arrows poisoned with uric 
acid into the defenseless persons of 
the children of toil or the representa- 
tives of the rich and great. There is a 
place for all things, but these inter- 
polations are as odious as the electric 
advertisements of bovril or whisky 
which disfigured our streets before the 
war, and prove only too clearly that 
journalism has sunk, or at least is in 
danger of sinking, from a liberal pro- 
fession to a branch of business. 

T. H.S. Escott. 
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TWINS. 


They, the brother and sister, were 
twins, and as children, they had loved 
one another. Indeed, in after life, 
although their paths led them apart, 
it was these days of childhood to 
which they looked back with the great- 
est pleasure and affection. There was 
nothing much to remember, of course, 
but that was one of the sources of 
their delight. The old nursery with 
the big screen, all covered with pic- 
tures clipped from better places and 
stuck on with an incoherent dreami- 
ness. They remembered that, and the 
valance which hung down from the 
bed in which they slept, and which 
did for a front door to a play mansion 
or the bosky draping of a lion’s den. 
They remembered the blowing fields 
of grass in which they could lie hidden 
from nurse, and over which the air- 
eraft of the summer butterflies with 
painted wings went with uncertain 
flight, over which the larks went up 
and frittered away their stray notes 
in the morning sunshine. These were 
the pictures in the book of their memo- 
ries. But there were dark and blotted 
pages too. The illness and death of 
Jessie, a sister a little older than the 
twins. The “hush” in the house. The 
delicate walking even of the servants, 
as if fear was behind them. The best 
tin soldiers, lancers with lances which 
would break off—which were seldom 
seen—had been given to them to play 
with, “to keep them quiet,’’ and the 
“hush” had fallen on their little spirits, 
and they felt, even when playing with 
the soldiers, as if they were going to 
weep, but they didn’t know why. But 
after that silent time they remembered 
a dull white morning when they were 
taken to the room where she was lying, 
whiter than the morning, on the bed. 
And they were held up in someone’s 
arms to kiss her, and, after that, they 


saw her on the same bed, but she was 
dead and cold, and some snowdrops 
lay on her breast. Then they saw the 
great hearse, with six black plumes 
which nodded grimly in the air, and 
they were at the window over the 
porch and saw the coffin put into the 
great black coach, and the horses wore 
black trailing skirts, and then it drove 
away, and somebody said, ‘You'll 
never see Jessie again,” and the tears 
came, and even the lancers had no 
claims upon them that day. These 
were the sort of memories that they 
had in common. 

But, of course, these were quite 
early in the book. Later there came 
the time when he went to school with 
a great knot in his throat and knuckles 
in his eyes—because he was not going 
to ery like a baby. Later it was college 
claimed him, and all these years he 
saw less and less of his sister, for 
although he was half of herself, he 
was the brave, clever half, and did 
well at school and college. 

Then he entered the profession of the 
law, and married, and his wife, as wives 
will, looked down on his relations. She 
remembered her sister-in-law’s birth- 
day because it was the same day as 
her husband’s, and sent her a gift, 
something that was of use, which was 
almost in the nature of a charity. 
These, and an occasional letter, which 
was gossipy but distant, was all the 
intercourse they had. He was so busy 
with his profession—he would have 
forgotten his wife if he had not met 
her at meals—but he was gratifying 
his ambition. He had a great practice, 
which took up ali his time, and al- 
though he used to be a reader of books, 
he read nothing now but Briefs and 
papers. He used to delight in the 
theatre, and when a boy had had an 
idea of going on the stage himself. 
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Now he never went ‘‘to the play,” or 
if on occasion his wife’s persuasions 
prevailed and he went, he saw no fun 
or pathos in the tawdry piece. 

But you see he was on the high-road 
to success. He thought of politics, 
not as a citizen’s duty to his country, 
not as a science, but as a means to 
his end, a place on the Bench; but 
he was too busy for politics, and a 
time came when, for lack of someone 
who had “served his party,’ a Govern- 
ment recognized his position at the 
bar by promoting him. It was not 
very long after he was made a Judge 
that his wife died, while he was on 
circuit, and one of the things that 
surprised him was that his grief was 
not so poignant as he would have 
expected. He recalled their marriage 
of love or convenience, for her father 
was a solicitor; called her, as he 
blew his nose, an excellent woman; 
showed the outward form of grief, a 
broad hatband; and returned to cir- 
cuit, and assured his colleague, who 
was with him, that it was a blessing 
at such a time to have work to take 
one’s thoughts off one’s irreparable— 
and he repeated it-——“‘irreparable loss.” 

It was when the circuit was over 
and he was back in London in his big 
house, with its.gaunt, empty rooms, 
and stairs which echoed solemnly to 
one’s steps, and a long table at meals, 
and no one but himself to sit at it— 
that he thought of his sister, his twin 
sister, and made up his mind to ask 
her to come to keep house for him. It 
would be a charity to her, he thought, 
and then, with better taste, he repudi- 
ated the word “charity” and said to 
himself ‘‘a kindness.”’ 

So the invitation was sent, and she, 
after praying over it—for she remem- 
bered the religion that he in his busy 
and useful life had forgotten—made 
up her mind that it was her duty to 
go to her brother, for he must be so lonely. 

Thus it came about that they were 


reunited in their age. But it wasn’t 
the same thing at all as they had antic- 
ipated. He had a feeling of tolerant 
pity for his provincial sister. She had 
a distant respect for her brother, the 
Judge. There was very little in 
common now. He sometimes spoke 
of an interesting case—and she lent 
him her attentive ear, but a quite 
puzzled understanding, and although 
she echoed him when he said, “How 
interesting!”’ she did not know where 
the interest came in. He, on the other 
hand, had forgotten even the name of 
Mr. Sharpe, the country lawyer, who 
had recently died, and whose will in 
favor of a charity was being disputed 
by his greedy relations. Now that 
she thought interesting. He was quite 
polite when she asked if he remembered 
the Misses Blackstock, and how one 
of them had cancer and died, and 
another of them had the disease and 
kept all knowledge of it from the third 
sister for years, so as not to worry 
her. But, in truth, he had forgotten 
all about those prim old ladies, and 
when she told him how even now the 
third sister was dead and gone, he 
said, ‘How sad!’ but really he thought 
it quite natural that a woman should 
die when she came to eighty. 

Thus it was that the big house was 
rather empty still, and the long table, 
which was laid for dinner and glittered 
with silver as the candle flames, in 
their little petticoat shades, flickered, 
was very silent still, And the Judge 
kept wondering why it was that the 
companionship with his twin sister 
was not more intimate, why they 
couldn’t be to each other now what 
they had been in their old days. He 
reasoned about it, and when one 
reasons about affections, it’s like a 
coroner’s jury sitting on a corpse. 

But the Judge caught cold, and had 
to go to bed. Indeed, the cold became 
worse and ripened into pneumonia 
and pleurisy, and there were quite 
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lugubrious consultations over his case 
in the great library, which was doubly 
walled with lath and plaster, and with 
law books containing more than the 
wisdom of the ancients. Sir Boothby 
Brock was one of the consultants, and 
Sir Lowecock Jebb was another, and 
the Judge’s ordinary doctor was quite 
flattered to be in consultation with 
such great men, who were perhaps 
behind the age in scienee, but were 
up to the times in aplomb. It was 
obvious to his anxious sister, who was 
jealous of the servants, for she would 
do everything for her brother, the 
Judge, herself, that the matter was 
serious. But the provincial woman 
was forgotten in the emergency, and a 
sister, the {win sister, was there beside 
his bed. Oh, how she pestered God 
with her prayers, but she did not let 
these interfere with her constant 
attendance at the sick bed. Indeed, 
when one of the doctors suggested a 
nurse, she was angry, and looked at 
him with a dagger glance which 
pricked his aplomb. When her 
brother’s breath came slow and 
labored, any effort of the patient was 
a pain in her heart. She had forgotten 
that he was a Judge. She had dropped 
all her respect, and had her own way 
firmly as to the pillows and poultices. 
But she was not in the great gaunt 
house in the Square, but back in the old 
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nursery with its screen, and the hay- 
fields and the spring days with their 
magic primroses and the first butter- 
fly trying its callow white wings in 
the golden sunshine. And strange to 
say, when the disease got worse, when 
the poor put-upon lungs could not 
wash with air the blood that was 
galloping through the course of his 
pulses, his mind began to wander, but 
it too wandered back to the old days. 
All his great cases were forgotten. He 
might never have donned the black 
cap to the terror of the criminal trem- 
bling on the edge of a grave; he might 
never have been a successful lawyer 
with great fees and resounding repu- 
tation; no, all these poor memories 
were gone from his blood-poisoned 
brain; and he was a boy again, and 
back at the old place. He wept over 
the white dawn and Jessie’s death, he 
shivered at the ominous shaking of the 
plumes of the dreary ebony hearse; 
but then he remembered his twin sister, 
and the days roofed with larks or the © 
nights pierced with prickly stars, and 
he called for her, in his delirium they 
called it—by her old nursery name. 
And then—was he light-headed?—he 
cried, ‘“‘Kiss me! kiss me!’’ and she 
bent down and kissed him, and a hot 
tear fell on his face which was be- 
ginning to get cold—so cold. 
Guy Fleming. 





UNDER WHICH KING, BEZONIAN? 


[Will you permit me to suggest to 
your readers that the time is now ripe, 
and that it would be a thing agreeable to 
our friends and Allies, the Republican 
democracies of France, Russia, the 
United States, and Portugal, to give 
some clear expression to the great volume 
of Republican feeling that has always 
existed in the British communiiy?—Mr. 
H. G. Wells, The Times, April 21, 1917.] 


It is not easy to understand the 
opening of a discussion in the critical 
days of a great war on the position oc- 
cupied by the sovereign in our constitu- 
tional system. The question of mon- 
archy has not been debated for many 
years. On the last occasion—some 
forty-five years ago—when the House 
of Commons tested the exact level to 
which republican sentiment had risen 
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in English political society, only three 
members acknowledged their pref- 
erence for the republican form of 
Government. Mr. John Bright was 
asked at the time what he thought of 
republicanism, and the reply of that 
doughty demagogue is worth quota- 
tion. To a correspondent he wrote as 
follows: ‘‘As to opinions on the ques- 
tion’ of monarchy or republicanism 
I hope and believe it will be a long time 
before we are asked to give our opin- 
ion. Our ancestors decided the matter 
a good while since, and I suggest that 
you leave any further decision to our 
posterity.”” The answer was complete. 
The time had not arrived. There was 
then no practical issue as to the relative 
advantages of monarchy and republic. 
To those whose memories do not reach 
into this past history, it may be of in- 
terest to learn that there had been an 
agitation in the great towns of the 
country in favor of the logical superior- 
ity of the republican theory, and that 
the flame had been fanned into a 
momentary flicker by the contempla- 
tion of two great causes. The success of 
the Northern States of the American 
Union had proved the stability of the 
American Republic, and had estab- 
lished the ability of democracy to wage 
a long and victorious war. Indeed, the 
transatlantic republican system had 
been substantially strengthened by the 
ordeal. On the other hand, Imperial 
France had gone down before the in- 
vaders of 1870, and the corrupt ma- 
chinery of a pinchbeck Empire had 
given place to a republic. English 
democrats applauded the struggles of 
the French republicans, and talked 
loudly of their meritorious example. 
They thought that sentiment would 
become a principle, that theory would 
develop into practice. A prominent 
writer of the day—Mr. Frederick 


Harrison—declared that ‘the adoption 
by the English people of the republican 
form of Government at some time or 
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other was as certain as the rising of 
tomorrow’s sun.” 

At home there were special and con- 
tributory causes upon which the re- 
publican evangelists relied. The pro- 
longed mourning of Queen Victoria 
for her German consort had been 
associated with Her Majesty’s with- 
drawal from nearly every public ap- 
pearance of sovereignty, and had 
involved her in a widespread unpopu- 
larity. The masses were easily led to 
inquire for what purpose the stately 
symbols of royalty existed when the 
throne was deserted. Their attention 
was directed to the magnitude of the 
Civil List and to the multiplication of 
palaces that were never used, and of 
Court officials who were never seen. 
Inverting the neat language of Vol- 
taire’s letter to Madame Necker, it 
might have been said: “Il ne fallait 
aux Romains que panem et circenses: 
il nous suffit de panem, nous avons 
retranché circenses.”’ 

In due course a motion appeared on 
the order paper of the House of Com- 
mons, inquiring into the manner in 
which the income and allowances of 
the Crown were expended. The debate 
on this was at once a farce and a tu- 
mult. Mr. Gladstone was copious and 
vehement, and the Speaker impotent: 
while the subject itself never attained 
even the decent hearing of a purely 
speculative and abstract question. 
Ultimately, the wild excesses in Paris 
and the nation’s anxiety over the 
Prince of Wales’ illness combined to 
bring the movement to a standstill. 

By degrees Queen Victoria recovered 
her popularity. Slowly emerging from 
her retirements in the Highlands and 
the Isle of Wight, she at length re- 
appeared in her capital, and from the 
date of her first Jubilee until her death 
in the second winter of the South Aftri- 
can War she enjoyed such universal 
love and admiration as made her the 
cynosure of every European Power. 
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The development of a sovereign’s 
eharacter in maintaining an influence 
on Government within the limits. of 
the Constitution is of extraordinary 
interest. When that character expands 
and deepens, as it is slowly trained by 
the experience of responsibility and 
the size and bearing of political prob- 
lems, it becomes a force with which 
Ministers may expect to reckon in 
every department of their official 
labors. Such a sovereign as Queen 
Victoria, endowed as she was with a 
vigorous and active temperament, a 
retentive memory and an abiding sense 
of her lofty situation, grew to be as 
shrewd an interpreter of her people’s 
wishes and her country’s necessities as 
the transient Minister of the day. Un- 
derstanding the root principles of 
Constitutional Monarehy, and with 
a keen appreciation of the equipoise 
of the various parts of the machinery 
of Government, she knew when to 
settle a crisis by compromise, and when 
to withstand the temper and dictation 
of a persistent councilor. 

The historian records frequent in- 
stances of the Queen’s power. She 
secured the dismissal of Lord Palmer- 
ston from office. She refused to sanc- 
tion the appointment of an undesirable 
individual to a post in Mr. Gladstone’s 
Administration. She more than once 
withheld her approval of certain 
recommendations to ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment. She always insisted upon her 
right to be consulted upon the appoint- 
ment to the office of Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. When Mr. Glad- 
stone’s final resignation became known, 
her Private Secretary ventured to ask 
her whether the outgoing Minister 
would recommend a name for his suc- 
cessor. ‘‘Not unless I ask him to do 
so,” was the firm reply. Nor did she. 
No more informing document of the 
Queen’s power of decision and of her 
knowledge of her own authority can 
be quoted than the Memorandum of 
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March 3, 1894, in which Mr. Glad- 
stone described his last audience as a 
Minister of the Crown. The aged 
statesman went down to Windsor pre- 
pared to advise that Lord Spencer 
should be sent for by the Queen. His 
biography dryly observes, “As it hap- 
pened his advice was not sought,’’ or, 
as Mr. Gladstone wrote in his Memor- 
andum, “Then came the conversation 
which may be called neither here nor 
there. Its only material feature was 
negative.’’ In plainer terms it meant 
that the Queen was not to be brow- 
beaten by the politician. She had de- 
cided to choose her own Prime 
Minister. 

The reign of Edward VII, though 
brief, has supplied a good deal of evi- 
dence of the active influence of the 
Crown. The King succeeded to the full 
measure of his mother’s popularity, and 
his personal character increased it. To 
his high station he brought a temper- 
ament which charmed, and a tact which 
shone in all relations of public and 
His sympathies were 
cosmopolitan, and his interests ex- 
tended to all lands. He possessed and 
exerted a strong influence abroad which 
grew out of his industry in the study 
of European politics, and out of his 
acquaintance with statesmen of every 
nationality. Controversy has arisen 
concerning his reputed share in the 
Anglo-French agreement. English pol- 
iticians have characteristically de- 
nied their sovereign’s responsibility; 
but abroad the scheme has always been 
assigned to his credit. Indeed, in the 
department of Foreign Affairs the 
King’s interest was keen and active, 
and with great advantage Ministers 
learned to take account of his views. 
It is true that domestic politics did not 
attract him. At the outset of his reign 
he displayed a lively sympathy with 
measures for the advancement of 
social reform, and he desired through 
the channel of the King’s Speech to 
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advertise his participation in their 
promotion and presentation. But his 
Ministers remonstrated, memoranda 
were written, and protests pressed 
home. In the result, the King reluc- 
tantly withdrew from the field; while 
his advisers boasted of their victory 
and of their professed knowledge of the 
Constitutional system. Nevertheless, 
the King’s influence was felt in many 
important departments of public busi- 
ness, and an audience was no perfunc- 
tory affair. In 1909, when the Lords 
rejected the Budget, His Majesty was 
so persuaded that a tactical error had 
been committed that he let the nation 
know that he had addressed himself 
to the leaders of both Parties in order to 
avert a catastrophe. It had been well 
for the nation had he prevailed. His 
foresight was superior to that of his 
servants, his acumen to that of the 
Party Press. The blunder once com- 
mitted, the King abstained from fur- 
ther action. . The Government sub- 
mitted their resolutions for limiting 
the powers of the House of Lords, and 
brought in their Bill. The King simply 
acquiesced. He died before the fatal 
day when the Peers assisted in their 
own destruction as a legislative cham- 
ber. His death was perhaps the great- 
est occasion of national mourniag in 
the history of the country. A great 
figure had passed away, and democracy 
for a while forgot the politicians. 

In any review of the attitude of the 
sovereign in relation to his Ministry 
it is necessary to bear in mind the po- 
sition and authority of the palace 
secretariat. An interesting chapter 
might be written on this subject, 
for the matter is not really ob- 
solete. Until the reign of George III 
none of the English monarchs ever 
had a private secretary. The duty of 
assisting the sovereign in dealing with 
official business devolved upon the 
Principal Secretary of State. But when 
about the year 1805 the King became 
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so blind that he was unable to read 
communications from his Ministers 
the appointment of a private secretary 
was found to be absolutely necessary. 
On the recommendation of Mr. Pitt, 
Col. Taylor was appointed to the 
office with a salary which was paid out 
of the Privy Purse, and was therefore 
never voted by Parliament. Not a 
word of complaint appears to have been 
uttered against Col. Taylor in the dis- 
charge of a novel and delicateduty. At 
thesame time the office itself was regard- 
ed with grave dislike and suspicion in 
many Parliamentary quarters, and it 
only escaped challenge from consider- 
ation for the pitiable condition of the 
aged sov.-eign. On the establishment 
of the Regency in 1810, the Prince of 
Wales appointed a personal friend, a 
Member of the House of Commons, 
to be his private secretary with a 
salary charged on the Treasury Vote. 
Thereupon the storm broke, and a heat- 
ed debate took place in the House of 
Commons upon the appointment. Min- 
isters were closely pressed as to the 
facts of the case. A motion was put 
down for a copy of the appointment 
with a view of founding on it a vote 
of censure. The debate is well worth 
perusal, even in these days. The 
greatest objection was urged to the 
appointment on Constitutional grounds. 
Lord Castlereagh and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer endeavored to allay 
the storm by belittling the office and 
by describing its duties as nothing 
more than those of an ordinary aman- 
uensis. The Opposition, however, con- 
tended that it was a most irregular 
proceeding to allow the secrets of the 
Council to pass through a third person, 
thereby subjecting the advice of Min- 
isters to the revision of a _ private 
secretary, even though he was a Privy 
Councilor.* Defeated by a majority 

*Downing Street appears to have been as 
little popular in those days as itisnow. Mr. 


Tierney in this debate observed that, for his 
part, if he were to have any transactions with 
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of seventy-six the Opposition renewed 
their attack on the appointment. They 
repeated their protest against the 
office being made a public charge with 
such effect that Lord Castlereagh had 
to give way and to announce in the 
House that the Prince Regent had 
been pleased to direct that the salary 
should be defrayed from his Privy 
Purse. The matter then dropped. 
Subsequent appointments to the place 
were only mildly questioned, some 
controversy arising as to whether the 
King’s private secretary should be a 
Privy Councilor. When George IV 
desired to admit Sir William Knighton 
into the Privy Council, the proposal 
was opposed by Lord Liverpool as 
being most objectionable in principle 
and precedent. The Prime Minister 
relied on the opinion of George III, 
“who understood these matters better 
than anyone,” that the King’s private 
secretary “should be put exactly on 
the footing of an Under-Secretary of 
State,’’ a functionary who is never a 
Privy Councilor.* 

Greville notes a delightful episode 
in connection with this appointment. 
When Sir William Knighton, whose 
principal business appears to have 
been to extricate the King from his 
debts, was appointed to the office of 
private secretary, he called at Apsley 
House to announce his good fortune 
to the Duke of Wellington, and to 
express the hope that his appointment 
would not be displeasing to His Grace. 
The Duke said he would give him a 
piece of advice: this was that he should 
confine himself to the discharge of the 
functions belonging to his own situa- 
freed secon age Highness he would not apply to him 

hrough the medium of the right honorable 
pear lg Te He would prefer the in- 
tervention of the private secretary to going 


—— all the satlene frivolities of Downing 
ree 

*This statement is no longer correct. Sir 
Henry Ponsonby was a Privy Councilor, and 
Lord Knollys and Lord Stamfordham were both 
sworn of the Council in 1910. Under-Secreta- 
ries in these days are gogo Privy Council- 
ors, an honor which has been profusely ex- 
tended to every type of political retainer. 
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tion, that he should not in any way 
interfere with the Government, that 
as long as he should so conduct himself, 
he would do very well, but that if ever 
he were to meddle with the concerns 
of Ministers he would give them such 
offense that they would not suffer him 
to remain in a situation which he 
should thus abuse. The private sec- 
retary humbly thanked the great man, 
and then trotted off to inform the 
King, who subsequently told the Duke 
that he might depend upon Knighton 
to follow his advice!* 

Upon the accession of Queen Vic- 
toria it was determined that she should 
not have the services of a private 
secretary, on the ground that such an 
official might exercise undue influence 
upon her inexperienced mind, and thus 
might prove prejudicial to the State. 
Such was the opinion of Lord Mel- 
bourne, who, however, assumed the 
duties of the office himself in spite of 
the protest of Lord Aberdeen that the 
acceptance by the Prime Minister of 
such a position was an unconstitutional 
proceeding, ‘“‘being calculated to im- 
pair the free exercise of the royal judg- 
ment.” After the Queen’s marriage 
the Government agreed that the func- 
tions of the private secretary should 
devolve upon the Prince Consort. 
Upon his death Sir T. Biddulph, Gen- 
eral Grey, and Sir Henry Ponsonby, 
successively filled the office, and as in 
the case of subsequent holders of 
the appointment their tenure of the 
place attracted but little attention or 
criticism. 

The position of a private secretary is 
largely determined by the conduct of 
his chief, be he sovereign or Minister. 
Nothing is more difficult to trace than 
this invisible influence where it is 
permitted to have play. Nothing is 
more potent than this influence—this 
don fatal de familiarité—where timidity 
or indifference mark the character upon 

*“Greville Memoirs,” vol. i, p. 74. 
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which it is brought to bear. There 
have been occasions during the present 
reign when Ministers have found in the 
near neighborhood of the sovereign 
the means of persuasion to courses 
which they have recommended in the 
interest of place and faction. Inde- 
pendence of judgment, impartial ap- 
preciation of a situation, and a correct 
estimate of a problem have alike been 
disturbed by counsel based on political 
motives or largely determined by fear. 
When this combination of private sec- 
retary with Ministers is operative it is, 
perhaps, unreasonable to look to the 
Crown for any effort of resistance or 
remonstrance. Everything has to yield 
to the joint pressure of Downing Street 
and the Household, and the royal judg- 
ment—to use Lord Aberdeen’s phrase 
—is hopelessly stifled and checked. 
The main strength of the Crown lies, 
no doubt, in its symbolic representa- 
tion of the Imperial idea. It is the 
emblem of national unity: it is the 
inspiration of the national purpose. 
No originating faculties are required 
of the monarch in the field of legisla- 
tion or in the conduct of public af- 
fairs. Under the Constitution he is not 
expected to encroach on Muinisterial 
functions or to interfere in the complex 
machinery of Government. And yet 
although the kingly office has under- 
gone complete transformation since 
Parliamentary Government has taken 
the place of the sovereign’s personal 
responsibility, the duties of Royalty are 
still vital if less conspicuous. The 
Crown has this great advantage. The 
most enlightened Minister of the day 
has to think of his Party and the power 
and fortunes of his Party. His judg- 
ment is necessarily warped by such 
His conduct is insen- 
them. But 


considerations. 
sibly determined by 


the sovereign has no such cares. As 
the permanent head of the nation he is 
only concerned with its welfare, its 
honor, and its destiny. 


In a crisis he 
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can do much to moderate Party dif- 
ferences and to encourage patriotism, 
and as an impartial interpreter of 
public opinion he can exercise, if he 
will, a profound influence upon his 
advisers, and indirectly upon those 
agencies on which they depend. 

In time of war the exalted situation 
of the sovereign calls for the perform- 
ance of certain acts of State, which 
peculiarly appertain to the royal! of- 
fice. The presence of the King with his 
troops or with his naval forces: his 
constant appearance in his eapital 
and the principal towns of the country: 
his public association with those en- 
gaged in every philanthropic effort for 
the alleviation of distress—these duties, 
while they entail heavy burdens and 
may involve some personal risks, be- 
come, if cheerfully discharged, the 
opportunity for stimulating a healthy 
expression of loyalty on the part of 
the people for their ruler. The display 
of pomp and circumstance of power, 
accompanied by the manifestation of 
kindly feelings, is never so necessary 
as in the crisis of a war. If by these 
means devotion is not stimulated and 
attachment to the dynasty attracted, 
there is left unfulfilled a part whichno 
one can undertake in the sovereign’s 
stead. No Prime Minister can rival 
the King in the glory of ceremonial; no 
one ean vie with him in his unapproach- 
able dignity. But the politicians of 
today will not have it. It seems as if 
they were bent on casting their bleak 
shadow over the Crown. So far from 
encouraging the King to take the first 
place before the eyes of his subjects, 
and to exhibit all the attributes of a 
manly and sympathetic sovereignty 
in the nation’s life-and-death struggle, 
every effort is made to obscure the 
Throne. The Press are charged week 
by week with warnings against pub- 
lic reference to His Majesty’s move- 
ments, and all the machinery of an 
obseurantist censorship is directed to 
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conceal his existence from his subjects 
at home and abroad. 

If the Crown and its personal sec- 
retariat cannot prevail against the op- 
erations of the Press Bureau there are 
other spheres where issue might be 
joined with the political Mandarins of 
the hour. The real title to popular 
favor which the present Government 
obtained at the outset of its career was 
that to the exclusion of all else it would 
bend its energies and strain all its 
resources to the prosecution of the 
war. With this end in view it was 
hoped that all legislative projects would 
have been postponed, and that Home 
Rule, electoral reform, and other 
familiar pieces of the Party chessboard 
would have been decently laid aside. 
Not so, however. Playing the game 
of their disaffected and distracted 
opponents the Government have been 
seduced to engage in the familiar Party 
struggle. Ministers spend their days 
with the draftsman and occupy them- 
selves with deputations, conferences, 
and committees. They complain of 
overwork, but their fatigue is largely 
due to the claims of the wire-puller 
and the clamor of the election agent. 
The necessities of the fighting forces, 
the insistent needs of a population in 
sight of hunger, are postponed to the 
detailed demands of the Party organ- 
ization, and the mingled cajolery and 
terrorism of disloyal Nationalists be- 
low the gangway. Here was an oc- 
easion for the authority of the Crown. 
Is the idea too violent? Surely not. 
A royal message might have summoned 
to the palace the Prime Minister and 
the principal Secretaries of State. 
There the King would have firmly in- 
timated to his advisers that in the 
interest of the nation he could approve 
none of their legisiative schemes during 
the progress of the war, and that he 
must request his Ministers to con- 
centrate their undivided attention 
upon those measures only which were 
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calculated to secure an early victory for 
our arms. He would have asserted that 
to move in these political matters only 
provokes futile and irritating discus- 
sions at a time when the union of the 
nation is the first necessity, and that 
it was absurd to discuss a franchise 
with the enemy at our gates. Minis- 
ters might have remonstrated. They 
might even, mirabile dictu, have threat- 
ened resignation: but His Majesty’s 
decree would have rested on the se- 
cure foundation of the nation’s ap- 
proval. He would have rightly gauged 
the mind of his subjects. He would 
have had his people at home and of 
every clime behind him. A royal re- 


.seript announcing His Majesty’s com- 


mands would have been welcomed by a 
nation which recognized that the 
Throne was still an operative part of 
the Constitution, and that it had a 
title to their affection superior to the 
troubled and ambiguous designs of the 
political representatives of a decaying 
and discredited Parliament. 

Again, when Ministers applied to 
the Crown as the fountain of honor 
the sovereign might surely have taken 
a decision which would have com- 
manded well-nigh universal approba- 
tion. It had been well if at the be- 
ginning of the war the politicians had 
been informed that the moratorium 
extended to their political debts. That 
Garters, Ribands, Peerages, Privy Coun- 
cilorships, Baronetcies, and Knight- 
hoods must all wait, and that peace 
for the time must be made with 
the hungry parvenu and the jobbing 
mediocrity. ‘‘Business as usual’’ was a 
bad motto: ‘‘Honors as usual’ almost 
worse. It has been sickening to peruse 
the Honors lists during the war, and 
to read of the rewards bestowed upon 
the crawling race of toadies and place- 
hunters in newspapers crammed with 
casualty lists and the records of shat- 
tered homes. Here the sovereign would 
have been on safe ground. He would 
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have informed the Prime Minister that 
the only Honors he could undertake 
to consider would be those assigned to 
distinguished officers of the Fighting 
Services: that expectant peers, and 
peers expectant, bello durante, must 
stand aside, and that it was useless to 
press him with the claims of some per- 
sistent nobleman or the ambition of a 
loquacious commoner. It is an open 
secret that some show of resistance was 
lately made to a peerage which rested 
only on the undisclosed services ren- 
dered to the Prime Minister and the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer. If only 
that resistance had been maintained, 
it had been an easy and popular vic- 
tory for the sovereign. Ministers 
might have threatened and blustered, 
but the King held all the cards. He 
could have taught the politicians .a 
salutary lesson: he would have shown 
them that he was not afraid of the 
public judgment on his refusal to 
oblige them. But in truth there would 
have been no crisis over the Beaver- 
brook peerage. There was, moreover, 
some humor in the situation, and the 
public would have laughed it away. 
So far the instances given are those 
where it is submitted that the sovereign 
might have asserted an authority 
he undoubtedly possessed alike for 
the benefit of his country and for the 
proper discipline of the Ministry. 
He would have met the initiative of 
the politicians with a negative which 
would have been endorsed by his sub- 
jects. He would have proved the value 
of the kingly office in a limited mon- 
archy. But the war provided yet an- 
other opportunity for the display of 
the royal authority. At the very out- 
set of the national crisis expulsions 
from the Garter and the annulment of 
the peerages of German princelets 


should have been undertaken without 
waiting for the prompting of irrespon- 
sible individuals. It only required the 
co-operation of 


Ministers with the 
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Crown for the abatement of the scandal 
and the public would have hailed with 
rapture a step of signal justice to the 
nation, and one of striking testimony 
to the credit of the Throne. But the 
politicians were indifferent, if not 
averse, to the policy. When hostile 
critics have made play with stories of 
dynastic influences in high places, a 
graceless Ministry have never dis- 
couraged the insinuations. On the 
contrary, they have found in them a 
specious excuse for their own failures, 
and they have allowed the gossip of 
the irresponsible to prejudice the rep- 
utation of the Royal Family. Such con- 
duct is, of course, not alien to the Min- 
isterial mind; but it would have been 
of no effect had the Crown recognized 
its true supremacy in the matter and 
had asserted an independence calcu- 
lated to serve the popularity of an 
illustrious house, and to prove its 
sympathy with the reasonable expec- 
tations of the people. 

The lessons of adversity, like other 
unwelcome lessons, are learned but 
slowly, and in that stern lore the Eng- 
lish people may have been but inept 
scholars. But resolute and active 
spirits among them may be trained by 
circumstances of alarm and danger to 
appreciate the consequences arising 
out of the uncontrolled actions of pro- 
fessional politicians. The long neglect 
to provide for the defense of the realm 
against the foreign enemy, the undue 
pre-eminence acquired by men whose 
title to office rests upon the reputation 
for debating loquacity, and the corrupt 
arrangements for maintaining and de- 
veloping the secret machinery of po- 
litical organizations have combined to 
shake the general credit of the Parlia- 
mentary system. 

In England it is not the Crown which 
is on its trial, rather is it the profes- 
sional politicians who claim to draw 
their authority from the suffrages of 
an indifferent democracy, and who rate 
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themselves at a far higher value than 
that which is put upon them by the 
mass of their countrymen. The war 
has made a sorry exhibition of British 
Ministers. They have had an abso- 
lutely free hand. They have asked 
nothing of the proletariat which has not 
been freely given them; they have held 
sway in an abject Parliament, and 
have been tolerated by an obliging 
people. And yet theirs has been a 
concrete record of failure and blunder 
in every issue they have essayed to 
handle. They were passive spectators 
of the brooding tempest. They have 
been helpless and hopeless workmen 
in the storm. 

When, therefore, a sensational soph- 
ister recommends a movement in 
favor of a republican method of Gov- 
ernment, it would gratify the curious 
to be informed if the same gentry are 
to be entrusted with power who now 
possess it. Are those who have mo- 
nopolized and huckstered offices and 
salaries to have their tenure pro- 
longed and their title confirmed? Is 
the Crown to be weakened so that 
politicians may flourish and pursue the 
ruling spirit of their existence? If so, 
it is but an example the more of the 
familiar truth that political changes are 

The National Review. 
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seldom the result of any profound 
policy, but spring from impulses un- 
heeded and misunderstood by those 
who are the dupes of the conceit and 
the fraud of the agitator. 

The union of Parliamentarians and 
demagogues is fatal. They may agree 
for a while, but it is a dangerous truce. 
Permanent reconcilement is impossible. 
They may coneur in the elimination 
of the Crown, but with this the revolu- 
tionaries will never be content. Rev- 
olutions, as Burke said, are favorable 
to confiscation. In a convulsion the 
capitalist and the financier will perish, 
and the investments of the rich and 
the savings of the poor will be sacri- 
ficed. A picture was once drawn of the 
deluge which might submerge the 
monarchy and destroy the social and 
political fabric of the Empire. It was 
pointed out that revolution has differ- 
ent results in different countries. 
Whereas in some States institutions 
might be uprooted, society erased, and 
desolation and disaster ensue, never- 
theless there existed a power of re- 
covery. But the England of history, 
the England that has flourished under _ 
the play of a flexible Constitution, if 
once reduced to a name and a geographi- 
eal expression, can never begin again. 

Prudens. 
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It is a grateful pleasure in these days, 
when the British Commonwealth has 
become allied in the supreme enterprise 
of history with the peopie of the United 
States, to pen an appreciation of him 
who has been termed the Dean of 
American Letters. Mr. Howells has 
lived a full literary life. As editor, 
essayist, farce-writer, poet and humor- 
ist, social reformer, gentle satirist, 
genial philosopher, publisher’s reader 
(even that!) and novelist, he has filled 
out a body of work almost encyclope- 


die in its content. Dominie Sampson’s 
is the only word for it—Pro-di-gious! 

It is chiefly as a novelist that Mr. 
Howells comes into this gallery. Fie- 
tion has been his main interest: his 
pleasure, his profession, as well as in- 
cidentally the means of illustrating 
and expressing his views on a certain 
literary principle—of which, as the 
serialists once did say,more anon. The 
record of his novels is a lengthy one: 
a complete list of his serious published 
works in poetry and prose must reach 
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the hundred; yet it can be safely as- 
serted that not a page, not a para- 
graph, not a line, in this prodigious 
output, shows sign of carelessness or 
haste. On the contrary, the reality, 
clarity, delicacy, cleanness, charm of 
his work, carry it to the front rank of 
distinction. That it has faults, that 
sometimes it lacks interest, and has 
occasional unevenness, unduly pro- 
tracted conclusions, and so on, goes 
without saying. Such deficiencies are a 
part of human quality, and incidental 
to work in which the heart as well as the 
mind has play. But, considering all 
things, the measure and standard of 
Mr. Howells’ literary achievements are 
of sterling quality and high ideal. 
Moreover (we have come to the 
anon) he has stood for a principle. In 
season and out of it—in the Study 
Chair and elsewhere—he has been the 
protagonist of reality in fiction, en- 
gaging heartily on one side of a battle 
in which manifestly there are two sides. 
Between romance and reality, or as 
the academie seem to prefer it, be- 
tween romanticism and realism, is a 
great gulf fixed,and a duel as perpetual 
as that, fought since the spring of 
time, between day and night. The 
realist who demands truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, regards the roman- 
ticist, who uses the inventions of the 
imagination to color and enhance the 
values of his creation, as an exploiter 
of emotions and many things else. In 
his championship of reality Mr. How- 
ells has been forthright; and has 
banged with a will what, in an auto- 
biographical fragment, he once called 
“the monstrous rag-baby of roman- 
ticism.”” Never has he modified the 
vigor or purpose of his assaults. “‘I 
detested the sentimental and romantic 
in fiction,’ said he, and in his written 
work has justified his faith. ‘I take 


it that the very highest fiction is that 
which treats itself as fact, and never 
once allows itself to be otherwise.” It 
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would be a pleasant exercise to debate 
and even to dispute that determined 
proposition; but there is other business 
toward. Reality, as proclaimed by 
Mr. Howells, is in the present connec- 
tion of close concern, because his 
novels are a continuous example of 
the principle he has preached. Every 
inch, every ounce of his writings stands 
the test of truth to humanity, tonature, 
to life. As he has preached so has he 
practised; and it is safe to assert that 
without his teaching and example 
American fiction—too full as it is of 
slop—would have been on a lower 
plane. Mr. Howells’ services to liter- 
ature in England and his own country 
are unquestionable. If he has not him- 
self written the ‘great American 
novel,” he has assuredly helped with 
its essential foundations. 

It is time to turn to the novels with 
their wide diversity of characters to 
appreciate the truth and quality of his 
art. Every person in his pages, no 
matter how brief the appearance of 
that person may be, lives, has a suf- 
ficient purpose in the story, and is 
recognizably distinct. Story, said we. 
Once upon a time the big drums of 
literary journalism pounded at Mr. 
Howells because he claimed not to 
tell a story; the portrayal and analysis 
of a condition of society with the con- 
sequent completion of characters being 
purpose enough; but, in sooth, he tells 
and has told stories from the earliest 
of his fiction. Sometimes the narrative 
interest, as in “Their Wedding Jour- 
ney” and ‘‘A Chance Acquaintance,” 
is extremely slight; the abiding human 
element in those books being blan- 
keted with pages of guide-book; but 
the large measure of his serious work 
is story, definite story, subtly de- 
veloped and well told. Lest some de- 
votee of the other side (once it might 
have been even Mr. Howells himself) 
demand an example: better than one, 
take two; the first of his notable suc- 
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cesses, that fine study of ambitious, 
imperfect, strong, weak, lovable man, 
“The Rise of Silas Lapham,’ and the 
most recent—published on the thresh- 
old of its author’s eighty-first year— 
“The Leatherwood God.” It is not in 
the analysis of complex characters 
that the interest of these novels solely 
abides. The story, the struggle against 
conditions too strong, made by Colenel 
Lapham and by the pitiable charlatan 
Joseph Dylks, holds the mind, until 
we come to the defeat with triumph 
which, in a way, is the end of both. 

It may be granted that in Mr. How- 
ells’ novels the story—so often by the 
careless miscalled the plot—is the 
element that matters least. Their 
appeal lies first and all the time in the 
reality; and then in the other ingredi- 
ents of good workmanship. So true is 
this, so fully has Mr. Howells mastered 
the instruments and cunning of his 
trade, that it is no exaggeration to say 
he might be dubbed the novelists’ 
novelist, pretty weil as justly as 
Spenser was called the poet of the 
poets. His consistency is especially 
notable. He is just, and no more, to 
the last degree. Take, for instance, that 
very tame aspirant to literary honors, 
Shelley Ray of “The World of 
Chance.” Mr. Howells shows a deeply 
sympathetic interest in the young 
man’s endeavors, surrounds him with 
a company of alluring people—Kane 
and Brandreth, Hughes and his daugh- 
ters, with Ansel Denton intervening, 
would be worth going to Boston to 
meet—and, it is easy to believe, had 
at one time set his heart on marrying 
him to Peace; but no, Ray is so hesi- 
tant, so pleasantly egoistical, so de- 
terminately tame, that she must be 
too good, as she is certainly too com- 
petent, for him; therefore, he is sum- 
marily deprived of the hoped-for 
bride. It is a just conclusion, and 
should be an example and rebuke to 
those type-tapping, scrambling pur- 
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veyors of fiction who appear willing to 
sacrifice any consistency to win the 
ultimate ,wedding. 

That of Ray was a case where liter- 
ary conscience demanded that justice 
should be done; and so it was with Ar- 
buton and Kitty in ‘‘A Chance Ac- 
quaintance.”’ Such a couple, admirable 
as they were in their different ways, 
could only have married in haste to 
repent. A definite engagement, though 
lasting no longer than two or three 
weeks, would have brought the collapse 
that came. Yet not a few of the 
less-truthful novelists would have de- 
manded their union to satisfy the 
many-headed multitude who glory 
in the delicious tears and thrills of 
sentimentality. 

So much for Mr. Howells’ artistic 
truthfulness: his characterization is 
also a study and delight to the serious. 
To select any one character for analysis 
is like making choice out of infinity. 
Which is the finest shell on the shore, 
or flower in the field, or star in the 
sky? To name but a random few: 
Clementina Claxon, ‘‘Ragged Lady,”’ 
and Mrs. Lander; Don Ippolito, the 
priest who was quickened and scorched 
by a sudden love; the young men, Ford, 
Hinkle, Ferris and Staniford; Lydia 
Blood, the lady of the ‘‘Aroostook’’; 
the Marches, the Ellisons, the Kentons; 
Joseph Dylks, Dr. Boynton and his 
daughter; the Lapham girls and Brom- 
field Corey; the slightly-drawn but 
sufficiently odious Mrs. Murray of 
“Out of the Question’’—it would be 
the easiest thing in the world to fill 
a page with the list of people, good 
and bad, notable and truthfully com- 
monplace, pleasant and not so pleas- 
ant—definite breathing personalities 
every one of them—who pass across 
Mr. Howells’ pages. And which is 


‘the finest study of them all? A futile 


question, of course; for any particular 
character drawn from a wide humanity 
is bound to challenge difference of 
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opinion—but surely none is superior, 
let us say, in subtlety of construction, 
affectionate portrayal or insight, to 
Dr. Boynton of “The Undiscovered 
Country,” which novel, again greatly 
venturing, I claim to be the best and 
most beautiful of the series. It touehes 
deeps, has a kindness of outlook, and 
a truth, only to be attained by 
writers dowered to some degree with 
greatness. 

Boynton is a larger study of the 
later Dylks, though the doctor, unlike 
the passing god of the Leatherwood 
district, is absolutely self-deceiving. 
He has a realized basis for his insistent 
faith to work upon, Egeria, his daugh- 
ter and medium, being, until crisis 
intervenes, more than a promising 
subject for his spiritual investigations 
and the ignorant vanities that were 
exploited by Le Roy and the other 
rogues or fools who infested him. Boyn- 
ton’s earnestness, simplicity, actual 
though unconscious, selfishness, ob- 
stinacy, courage, vanity, half-knowl- 
edge, are developed with the con- 
fidence and insight carrying power, 
because behind them is the humanity 
essential to the finest creation. When 
the crash comes, and Boynton in the 
haven of Shakers, so _ touchingly, 
charmingly drawn, discovers the truth, 
that he has spent his life in the pursuit 
of a mean phantom, he confesses his 
folly bravely. 


Light shone on me from one side, 
and I east a shadow in this direction; 
light shone on me from the other side, 
and I cast a shadow in that direction. 
My mistake was to fancy at both times 
that the shadow was I. 


Here to the fulness of its truth and, 
yes, its sweetness, is the pathos that 
follows the fall of a not-ignoble pride. 
This character, as are so many others 
in this lengthy gallery of living people, 
is intensely human in his weakness and 
his strength, and so adds justification 
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to Mr. Howells’ ideals and efforts. 
And the secret pervasive influence of 
these books is due to the personality 
of their writer. 

The success and the life of any ar- 
tistie work depends not only on its 
intellectual and xsthetic values, but 
on the human warmth and charm, 
drawn from the writers’ self, with which 
it is embued. We love Charles Lamb 
because of himself. Even the ‘Essays 
of Elia’? are a second consideration. 
So, also, with Goldsmith, and some 
others. It is, in truth, the kindly, 
genial, simple-hearted and generous 
humanity of the artist that gives the 
life that endures. Mr. Howells belongs 
to the happy company, his productions 
are blessed with the vital essence. A 
genial heart and mind are his to charge 
with kindliness and humor the output 
and expression of his gifts. He has, 
also, something of the dower of the 
poet. This is shown in the occasional 
prose passages that escape his seru- 
pulous adherence to the demands of 
reality, as in the perfect phrase de- 
scribing the outstanding feature of the 
main street in New York, ‘‘the beauti- 
ful spire of Grace Church thrilling 
heavenward like a hymn.” If that is 
not a concession to the romantic, 
what is? “It is because Mr. Howells 
is essentially a poet,” said the late 
Professor C. E. Norton, ‘‘that he sees 
and describes our American life with 
such insight and such worth.” That 
is just and true, though the body of his 
verse leads one to think he is a poet 
rather in feeling and apprehension than 
in the music and technic of expres- 
sion. One poem, at least, calls to be 
quoted, so well does it illustrate. 


Once on my mother’s breast, a child, I 
crept, 
Holding my breath; 
There, safe and sad, lay shuddering, 
and wept 
At the dark mystery of Death. 
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Weary and weak, and worn with all 
unrest, 
Spent with the strife— 
O mother, let me weep upon thy breast 
At the sad mystery of Life! 


The second of Professor Norton’s as- 
sertions is equally true, and again— 
and always—in considering the work of 
Mr. Howells must be remembered. He 
wrote of, and for, America and the 
Americans, no matter where his scene 
happens to be. So determinately 
American he was, and is, that fre- 
quently in his early books, when the 
tide of emotion roused by the war of 
the North and South still was on the 
ebb, he girded with satire and effect 
at the prejudices and foibles of the 
English. Well, we can afford to enjoy 
those passing, palpable hits, now that 
the ocean-sundered Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ples, won by a great cause, have swung 
into line. It is true that Mr. Howells’ 


work, in all respects, belongs pre-em- 
The Bookman. 
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inently to America; it is American in 
its sympathies and outlook; and on his 
many canvases he has limned with 
affectionate truthfulness a great body 
of his fellow-countrymen, their in- 
numerable types and moods, their 
largeness and littleness of mind, heart, 
activities and personal ambitions. He 
once claimed and confessed this in a 
sonnet; and, incidentally, while doing 
so named his master—named him with 
a generosity that almost overleaped. 


The lame dance with delight in me; 
my mirth 
Reaches the deaf untrumpeted; the 
blind 
My point can see. 
earth, 
But most I love to jolly my own kind. 
Joke of a people great, gay, bold and 
free, 
I type their master-mood. Mark Twain 
made me. 


I jolly the whole 


We can leave it at that. 
C. E. Lawrence. 





DICKENS AND THE STAGE. 


There has been considerable talk 
from time to time of the impossibility 
of producing Dickens sympathetically 
on the stage. Indeed, not long ago, 
when there was a big boom in Dickens 
in the theatres, I came across an article 
entitled ‘‘The Catastrophe of Dickens 
on the Stage,” in which it was argued 
“that it is growing to be an accepted 
axiom that Dickens cannot be effec- 
tively presented on the stage.” This 
statement came upon me with a par- 
alyzing effect, and made me ponder. 
For I remembered that there had been 
several very successful dramatizations 
of Dickens in the past—in his own days, 
many of which, according to Forster’s 
“Life,” the great author not only ap- 
proved of, but to which he lent his 
aid at rehearsals. And taking twenty- 
five works of the Master, I find that 
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considerably over two hundred ver- 
sions have been acted in dramatic form 
in the playhouses. Odd, isn’t it, for 
an author whose works present no stage 
possibilities? A good majority of these 
were quite substantial successes and 
drew crowded audiences for many 
months together. However, our sa- 
pient critic on the top of this, has laid 
it down that “the apparent (is it 
apparent?) impossibility of dramatiz- 
ing (or rather acting) work which is 
essentially dramatic, may well be 
a source of wonder, and I believe that 
wonder reaches its zenith in the minds 
of those who make the gallant at- 
tempt.’’ And it is peculiarly pointed 
out how all attempts at putting the 
works of Charles Dickens on the stage 
have absolutely failed—have lament- 
ably failed to catch the spirit of the 
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Master and his wonderful gallery of 
persistently theatrical characters. Now 
everything that Dickens wrote, sa- 
vored more or less of his earliest love— 
the theatre; nearly all his characters 
are cast in perpetually accentuated, if 
not exaggerated mould, for the Early 
Victorians were in a chrysalis state of 
evolution themselves, and, in their 
own daily existence, were extravagant 
in their being and development. All 
these things Dickens knew and noted. 
The life that was led was extravagant 
in the extreme, and so were the man- 
ners and customs of the people, high 
and low. Dickens critically observed 
these things and aspects, and wrote as 
he found and knew, tinctured with 
the biography of his own personality, 
for it cannot be denied that Dickens 
was instinctively an actor ‘‘on and off 
the stage’; exhilaration was the es- 
sence of all his caricatures and .crea- 
tions. There never was a greater, or 
more convincing, or more impulsive 
actor and perhaps poser in his drawing 
of his fellowmen. Through his own 
love of dress and display, his own “‘get- 
up” in private life—read the biography 
of James Hain Friswell by his daughter, 
Mrs. Mills—you can recognize in a 
glorified form many of his magnetic 
creations. The fact is, Dickens tried 
his own dramatic impersonations in 
his own novels, and brought into the 
majority of them his own personality, 
with outside observations from here, 
there and everywhere. Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton asserts that Dickens’s char- 
acters are not like men, women or 
children. ‘‘They are not like human 
beings. They are greater than that. 
They are like human souls.” He has 
said many things in his time, but 
nothing so grotesque as that. All 
Dickens’s characters are absolute 
everyday human beings, with souls, 
of course. When they had their day 
with the genius of Dickens to throw 
a glamour over their being, they did 
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not cease to be. They lived, and live 
more than ever now, and that is why 
they are so admirably adapted for 
portraiture on the stage. Every in- 
dividual person he drew was impreg- 
nated with a surprisingly developed 
character, and characteristics of his 
own. Each one was enveloped in an 
idiosynerasy or special individuality 
that was carefully carried through 
from start to finish. Dickens was so 
precise in his drawing that, indeed, a 
man would be a fool not to be able to 
enter into, and to grasp all the inci- 
dental asides that go forward to the 
final development—eccentric, comic 
or tragic, of every man, woman, and 
child, that Dickens presented in his 
marvelous panorama of existent per- 
sonalities. If there is any one author 
who most strongly appeals to the in- 
stinct of the actor and the dramatist, 
it is Dickens. Take an everyday, or 
ordinary actor, who has not ‘got 
there,’ but who is striving, and you 
will find that he has two masters who 
command his most venerated study, 
and those two masters are Shakespeare 
and Dickens. Thackeray only comes 
third because he is less intimate, be- 
cause he is elaborate and fonder of 
extraneous detail. Notwithstanding, 
Thackeray gives to the actor a definite 
desire of a fuller comprehension of the 
working of a man’s mind, and his con- 
sequent and subsequent understanding 
of the furtive elusiveness of the power 
of his diagnosis of the movements of 
the mind, the heart and the soul, of the 
great, the little, and even the ignoble. 

Moreover, in Dickens for stage pur- 
poses, you find everything. Dickens 
aspired to the stage always, and al- 
though he was naturally angry when 
he found himself pirated by the hacks 
of the unregenerate, subsidized pur- 
veyors of dramatic fare, yet he was not 
always displeased to see his name on 
the playbills, except when outrage 
outraged all honesty and. decency, and 
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in a measure desecrated and burlesqued 
some of his most cherished inventions 
and creations. It is conceded at once 
that Dickens was not capable of pro- 
ducing an absolutely consecutive dra- 
matic plot in any of his works. The 
elaboration necessary in a novel is of 
no use for stage purposes. This fault 
or quality detracts from the presenta- 
tion pure and simple of the story on 
the stage. Everything must be direct 
so that the dullest persons in any 
audience of many and diverse tastes 
and intellects may have brought home 
to them the man and the woman play- 
‘ ing the part on the boards, in order to 
work out the plot by inevitable and 
culminating degrees to its finale. In 
this, Dickens was not a success, be- 
cause all his books contain innumerable 
miniature dramas. He almost in- 
variably had in his main motive many 
intermediary comedies; I say comedies 
because he was stronger in the vis 
comica than in tragedy. Except in 
one book, A Tale of Two Cities. Here, 
in the dramatic sense, he was at his 
greatest. Quite half a dozen versions 
of this beautiful story have been done 
on the stage and always with the most 
gratifying success. In one of these, 
Dickens himself assisted in the dram- 
atization with Tom Taylor, named 
after the book and played at the 
Lyceum in January, 1860, when Dick- 
ens ‘‘in the kindest manner superin- 
tended the production of the pieces.” 
At the same theatre, Mr. Martin Harvey, 
years later, presented that admirable 
adaptation by the Revs. Freeman 
Wills and Frederic Langbridge, called 
“The Only Way,” of which there is no 
need further to speak. In the middle 
and later Victorian days, nearly every 
one of Dickens’s books was put on the 
stage with, of course, varying success, 
The Dickensian. 
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but generally with complete satisfac- 
tion to all concerned. 

Dozens of adaptations of David 
Copperfield had been given before Sir 
Herbert Tree thought of his magnif- 
icently fine and human production 
which secured such enormous patron- 
age at His Majesty’s Theatre; ‘Little 
Em’ly,” at the now forgotten Olympic 
Theatre in 1869 met with Dickens’sown 
cordial approval and congratulations 
to the adapter, Andrew Halliday. In 
David Copperfield, there are quite four 
stage plays, taking it section by sec- 
tion and continuing where necessary, 
and the same applies to Dombey and 
Son, Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, 
Our Mutual Friend, Barnaby Rudge, 
with its spectacular effects, and even 
the unfinished Edwin Drood. Martin 
Chuzzlewit made several good plays, 
notably one at the Olympic in 1868, in 
which John Clarke played Mrs. Gamp, 
and Nellie Farren, Bailey Junr.. As 
for Pickwick, well, portions have been 
done ever since the genial old boy was 
first created to delight the ages from 
1837 to the present day, with special 
remembrances of Sir Henry Irving. 

With discretion, all the novels of 
Dickens offer opportunities to the 
dramatist—what of The Old Curiosity 
Shop with Dick Swiveller and the 
Marchioness in the lighter scenes and 
what of Bleak House? ‘Jo” from this 
last-named novel, filled the old Globe 
for its first run for over a year, when 
long runs had scarcely been heard of. 
And it is always a sure card to play. 
Asa matter of fact, notwithstanding the 
carping of ‘“‘high-brow” criticism, Dick- 
ens’s work well neutralized,and yet elabo- 
rated now and again, is always safe as 
an attraction in the theatre, where hu- 
mor, pathos and the eccentricities and 
truth of human nature are appreciated. 

S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald. 
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PROFITEERS. 


Hard things have been said about 
profiteers during the last three years. 
Hard things continue to be said about 
them. The profiteers, we imagine, 
having survived so many centuries 
as a mandarin race, have lost the capac- 
ity for feeling nervous—and we cannot 
wonder at it. The thunders of the Oid 
Testament days did not blast them; the 
legislation of the Middle Ages did not 
snare them in its net; the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries loosed them 
in vast numbers upon the world as men 
sent by God to build up their fortunes at 
the expense of their fellows. The more 
our civilization advanced, indeed, the 
more the profiteer seemed to stand out 
as a virtuous figure. Gain is never ex- 
alted into a position of absolute hon- 
or except in a complex civilization in 
which a well-organized and comfortable 
class finds it convenient—uncon- 
sciously of course—to invent a phil- 
osophy in defense of its comfort. 
Human society in its early stages knows 
nothing of the glorification of the rich 
tradesman competing with other rich 
tradesmen as to who shall make the 
greatest profit at the expense of the 
community. Selfishness, no doubt, ex- 
isted even on the day after the ex- 
pulsion from Eden. Kings and medi- 
cine-men early took advantage of 
their fellows to accumulate power and 
pelf. More and more of the communal 
land was marked out by strong and 
cunning individuals as their own, and 
every robbery had only to persist in 
order to become a right supported by 
all manner of divine sanctions. This 
was the method of the advance of the 
race, and there is no need to quarrel 
with it. We need not be over-severe 
on our forefathers. The evolution of 
the sense of the individual was as 
necessary as the evolution of the sense 
of the community, and human beings 


were probably destined to acquire 
it by experimenting with tyranny, 
war, capitalism and a host of other 
things that the modern idealist is apt 
to dismiss as wholly evil. At the same 
time, we should be mad to allow the 
sense of the individual to oust the 
sense of the community altogether, as 
Nietzsche and the preachers of the 
silly gospel of Futurism before the war, 
like the bad sort of grocer, wished it 
to do. We may admit the uses of ex- 
perimenting with greed in the past 
without necessarily believing in ex- 
perimenting with greed in the future. 
The sense of the individual is not now 
so feeble in us that it needs a stimulus. 
It is the sense of the community in re- 
gard to which we are badly endowed. 
The fact that the profiteers flourish 
as they do at a time when the com- 
munity is in peril shows that the social 
sense of modern man is not much more 
than out of its shell. At the beginning 
of the war the Daily Mail proclaimed a 
new brotherhood in which the rich 
man would be willing to share his last 
crust with the poor; but, when the 
rich man showed no inclination to do 
this and proposed to go on with his 
profit-making on the old lines, the 
Times came out in defense of his rights. 
England has socialized its manhood 
for the duration of the war, but it has 
refused to socialize its money. Society 
is still regarded by many people less 
as a community than as a trade union 
of profiteers. 

Burke wrote in defense of this anti- 
social individualism when England 


was threatened with scarcity during 
the French war. He fulminated against 
the idea of interfering with profiteers 
of any kind in order either to raise 
wages or to lower prices as though this 
were to threaten the foundations of 
When it was suggested that 


society. 
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the farmers were profiteering at the 
expense of the laborers, he laid it dog- 
matically down that “‘it is plainly more 
the farmer’s interest that his men 
should thrive than that his horses 
should be well fed, sleek, plump, and 
fit for use, or than that his wagon and 
ploughs should be strong, in good re- 
pair and fit for service.’”’ He did not 
ask himself whether the farmer realized 
that his interest lay in this direction. 
He took it for granted that the farmer 
would do so, though the most super- 
ficial knowledge of human nature 
would have taught him otherwise. 
He would not allow that even avarice 
could lead a farmer to pay a laborer 
less than was right :— 


But if the farmer is excessively 
avaricious? Why, so much the better— 
the more he desires to increase his 
gains, the more interested is he in the 
good condition of those upon whose 
labor his gains must principally depend. 


As to the condition of the laborer who 
happened to be paid less than a sub- 
sistence-wage, he could claim nothing 
“aecording to the rules of commerce 
and the principles of justice,’’ but came 
“within the jurisdiction of mercy.” 
The law should simply leave him, 
Burke held, to charity. ‘‘In that prov- 
ince the magistrate has nothing at all 
to do; his interference is a violation 
of the property which it is his office to 
protect.”” And if the farmer ought to 
be protected in his right to pay as 
little as he could for labor and to 
charge as much as he could for produce, 
every other kind of profiteer had 
Burke equally on his side:— 


What is true of the farmer is equally 
true of the middle man, whether the 
middle man act as factor, jobber, sales- 
man or speculator, in the markets of 
grain. These traders are to be left to 
their free course, and the more they 
make, and the richer they are, and the 
more largely they deal, the better both 
for the farmer and consumer, between 
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whom they form a natural and most 
useful link of connection; though by 
the machinations of the old evil coun- 
selor, Envy, they are hated and ma- 
ligned by both parties. 


Even Lord Devonport (who drew the 
line when the profits on swedes and 
haricot beans rose beyond a few hun- 
dred per cent) would have seemed to 
Burke like a sinister figure out of the 
French Revolution. 

Since those days we have discovered 
a good many fallacies in Burke and 
the politicians and economists who 
came after him. We can appreciate 
their hatred of laws in restraint of 
trade. But we see the folly of their 
hatred of laws in restraint of trades- 
men. We no longer take it for granted 
that all will go well with society so 
long as men of property are allowed to 
do what they like. Experience has in 
almost all ages led men to regard the 
profiteer as the enemy rather than 
the benefactor of society. Among 
the ancient Jews he who ground the 
faces of the poor was not praised for 
doing the poor good. Usury, the chief 
form of profiteering in those days, 
was forbidden, except when a non- 
Hebrew was the victim. Among the 
Christians in the Middle Ages also 
interest was forbidden by scores of 
laws. Profit of this kind, ‘as well as 
that exaggeration of it which we call 
profiteering, was regarded as both anti- 
social and unchristian. And other 
kinds of profiteers were in an equal de- 
gree criminals before the law. Engross- 
ers who bought the corn crops in the 
field or in the stack and held them 
back for a time of high prices—fore- 
stallers and regrators who in other 
ways attempted to buy in the cheapest 
markets and sell in the dearest—were 
not supported (as they would have 
been in the nineteenth century) as 
model citizens. In The Economic His- 
tory of England Mr. E. Lipson quotes 
from the municipal records of Bristol 
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a description of a forestaller which 
seems, apart from its opening words of 
condemnation, almost like the por- 
trait of an efficient modern business 
man. The forestaller, we are told, is 

a manifest oppressor of the poor and a 
public enemy of the whole communalty 
and county, who hastens to buy before 
others grain, fish, herrings, or any- 
thing vendible whatsoever, coming by 
land or by water, . . . making gain, 
oppressing his poorer and despising 
his richer neighbors, and who designs 
to sell more dearly what he so unjustly 
acquired. Who also besets foreign 
merchants coming with their mer- 
chandise, offering to sell their goods for 
them, and suggesting to them that 
they could sell their goods more dearly 
than they were proposing to sell them, 
and so by fraudulent art or craft he 
misleads town and country. 


Critics of the Middle Ages may justly 
raise the question whether the laws 
against extortion, and especially the 
laws against interest, may not in their 
effects at times have been laws against 
progress—laws, indeed, which acted 
to the disadvantage of the community 
at large. No doubt the laws were often 
better in their intentions than in their 
results. They are of especial interest 
to us at the present moment, however, 
not because they were perfectly suc- 
cessful in their operation, but because 
they remind us that the normal atti- 
tude of society to the profiteer is an 
attitude of suspicion and _ hostility. 
The love of gain, as we are beginning 
to see once more in these days, is a 
rather horrible vice and is secretly at 
war with all the fine passions, including 
patriotism. There were many centuries 


in which the love of profit was a pas- 
The New Statesman. 


sion to which reputable men and 
women were strangers. The ill-name 
the Jews got in Europe was due largely 
to the way in which, closed out of the 
ordinary professions, they turned their 
hand to profiteering. Shylock only 
becomes dignified when he exchanges 
profiteering for the loftier vice of re- 
venge. On the other hand, in recent 
centuries, the Christian has more and 
more become a man whose mind is 
normally occupied with the thought 
of gain. The average tradesman has 
been educated in the belief that to do 
anything except for the purpose of 
gain is a form of idleness. He preaches 
a@ more social creed to his restive em- 
ployees, but he himself always regards 
it as his right to take the last possible 
farthing out of the pocket of the pub- 
lic. The way in which the price of 
tobacco was raised some time ago be- 
yond what was enough to cover the 
new taxation is a typical example of 
the sort of thing of which tradesmen 
should be ashamed, but are not. The 
ethics of trade, it is to be feared, are 
still of the shakiest. One often hears 
of unjust and snobbish prejudices 
against trade, but it seems to us the 
prejudice against trade is founded to 
some extent on a reasonable antipathy 
to a kingdom of exclusively money 
values. Men feel that a world in which 
so much trickery, extortion, cheating, 
and adulteration are taken for granted 
lacks something of dignity, even though 
peerages and knighthoods are scattered 
to it by the hundred. Most of us are 
in revolt just now against the trades- 
man’s view of life. We begin to ques- 
tion his rights in the consciousness of 
our own exceeding wrongs. 





MESSINES. 


The operations which won the ridge 
of Messines were unique in the history 


of war, and we are glad that Sir Douglas 
Haig has departed from his custom of 
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soldierly reticence in order to explain 
the full significance of the victory. 
His message to the Second Army, so 
admirable for its lucid statement, 
its moderate and reasoned claims, its 
tribute to the bravery of a beaten foe, 
and its serene confidence, is the best 
and most authoritative comment on 
the war position today. The signif- 
icance of Messines, as Sir Douglas tells 
us, is that neither the natural strength 
of a defensive position organized by 
nearly three years’ incessant labor nor 
the knowledge that an attack is coming 
can save the enemy from complete 
defeat in any area chosen by us for 
one of those hammer blows which, 
now that we have gained the initiative, 
we can prepare, with all the superior 
technical resources at our disposal, 
against any part of his line. We can 
learn from the Field-Marshal’s message 
what the offensive really means in 
modern war when vast armies face one 
another in strongly prepared positions. 
It does not mean any considerable 
geographical advance, any breaking 
through, or getting the enemy on the 
run. It means rather a succession of 
hammer blows, which may be specially 
useful because they enable strategical 
positions to be wrested from the en- 
emy, but which aim chiefly at break- 
ing up his fighting line, exhausting his 
reserves, and reducing his moral. We 
saw these blows and their effect on the 
Somme last year, we have seen them 
at Vimy and near Arras this year, 
and Messines is likely to be regarded 
in the future as the classical example. 
‘‘Brave and tenacious as the German 
troops are, it is only a question of 
how much longer they can endure the 
repetition of such blows.’’ When Sir 
Douglas Haig, who has never once 
niade an exaggerated claim, publishes 
a sentence like that, we are justified in 
believing that he sees his way to the 
end. If he is sufficiently supplied with 
men and munitions he will rain on the 


Germans such a succession of blows 
that they will be compelled to cry 
‘*Knough!”’ 

Every British claim about Messines 
is corroborated by captured German 
documents. The most significant of 
these is the Corps Order, date 1 June, 
and signed ‘‘von Laffert,’”’ which de- 
fined the coming English attack. We 
learn from this Order that the German 
Staff attached the greatest importance 
to the strong points which dominate 
the Wytschaete salient. ‘‘These must 
not fall, even temporarily, into the 
enemy’s hands.’”’ The Second Army 
has permanently secured them. Not 
only were the reserves of the divisions 
in line available, but ‘‘the troops must 
be told that we have very strong battle 
reserves close behind the front which 
are destined to throw back any enemy 
who may have temporarily broken 
through in one great counter-attack, 
should the battle reserves of the di- 
visions not already have done so.” 
We see that the Germans had made 
their customary prudent preparations 
on a greater scale than usuai, and 
that they thought the ridge so impor- 
tant that they had provided a double 
reserve. Part of this second reserve 
was the 3d Bavarian division, which 
created a record by coming ia, being 
thoroughly beaten, and going out with- 
in twenty-four hours. But what hap- 
pened to the ‘one great counter- 
attack”? There was a most unusual 
delay in delivering it. The ridge was 
won on Wednesday and the counter- 
attack was not delivered till Friday 
evening. It was made in strong force 
by fresh troops, who attacked per- 
sistently and courageously, but General 
Plumer had got his guns well forward, 
and in a battle of five hours he did not 
lose a yard of ground. That second 
victory was as important as the first; 
the German losses were severe, and 
Sir Herbert Plumer completed and se- 
cured his gains and rounded off his 
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admirably conceived and marvelously 
executed scheme. There was, in fact, 
an artistic finish about the whole op- 
eration which speaks volumes for the 
Staff which arranged and the Army 
which carried out the ambitious pian. 

We have quoted German evidence 
as to the large reserves provided and 
used up, and there is abundant proof 
that the long artillery pounding and 
the vast explosion of mines seriously 
affected the German moral. How 
could it be otherwise? The world has 
never known anything so destructive 
and unendurable as a modern British 
artillery bombardment. In old days 
the Kaiser had the motto “Ultima 
ratio regis’ carved on his big guns, but 
the last word in argument has now 
passed to the enemy whom he chal- 
lenged. His soldiers have to lie ex- 
posed to gunfire such as did not enter 
into the dreams even of the German 
Staff before the war. They pass through 
an agony which evokes pity from the 
men they are fighting against, and that 
agony must be intensified as we gain 
post after post that improves our ob- 
servation facilities. ‘‘We cannot com- 
pete with the English,” says one Ger- 
mansoldier. ‘There will soon beno way 
of escape for us,” writes another. ‘The 
English smash everything with their 
artillery, and we have frightful losses.” 
When there followed on this experi- 
ence of the guns the biggest mine ex- 
plosions of the war human _ nerves 
could not be expected to stand the 
strain. The prospect of similar happen- 
ings in future fights must influence 
even the stubborn German courage. 
We must not, however, expect any 
rapid breakdown; there is not the 
least chance of it; we saw their moral 
fall low in the great battles of the 
Somme, but Hindenburg’s reorganiza- 
tion and the winter rest restored the 
old standard. It is falling again now, 
and before the end of the summer will, 
we trust, be lower than it is today. In 


this stage of the war, the period of 
hammer blows, everything depends 
on the thoroughness of preparation, as 
one heavy and crushing blow like 
Vimy or Messines seems to have a 
greater effect than a succession of 
smaller successes. On the other hand, 
the periods of waiting between the 
great thrusts does give the enemy an 
interval for recuperation, and prevents 
the rapid spread of that despair which 
inevitably conquers the men who have 
to endure intensive bombardment. 

In another way the battle of Mes- 
sines must affect the future of the war. 
We know what efforts the German 
Staff put forth to stimulate the re- 
sistance of their men and what guar- 
antees they gave that their ample ad- 
ditional reserves would enable them 
to hold the ridge and overcome the 
British attack. When such assurances 
as these are given and the fighting 
results prove them to be untrustworthy 
there must follow in the German sol- 
dier a weakening of faith, a loss of 
confidence in the competence of his 
generals which may lead to consider- 
able results. The German leaders, 
political and military, have a marvelous 
genius for hypnotizing their people, 
but events like Messines are sometimes 
startlingly awakening. ‘“I cannot im- 
agine where the English get their am- 
munition,’’ wrote one German, who had 
probably been sedulously taught by 
authority that the submarines were 
cutting off all supplies from our Army. 
Anything which causes the elaborate 
structure of German authoritarianism 
to crack and sway is of the greatest 
value, and the Second Army, in dis- 
proving the official guarantees of the 
German staff, has done most valuable 
work. On the other hand, the con- 
fidence of our men in their leaders is 
made stronger than ever by the com- 
pleteness of this victory and the ac- 
curate timing and accomplishment of 
all its elaborate program. 
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The crowning mercy of this great 
fight is that our casualties were ‘‘as- 
tonishingly light.” In our gratitude 
for the technical skill which has 
enabled England to set in the field an 
Army so lavishly provided, and to pre- 
pare such a mechanical blow as the 
great explosion, we must not forget 
that these things are of little value 
without the dash and courage of the 
infantry, the glorious daring of the 
airmen, and the skill and endurance of 
the sappers and gunners. We have 
cause for gratitude that the inevitable 
toll of our best men has been relatively 
small. Many heroes have fallen, and 
the death of one, Major Redmond, has 
called forth admiration and deep sym- 
pathy throughout the Empire. Those 
of us who disagreed with the politician 
pay the sincerest tribute to the chiv- 
alry of the man. This battle is one 

The Saturday Review. 


more proof of Sir Douglas Haig’s mil- 
itary genius; it throws light on his 
whole careful and skilful plan, and it 
proves that he has secured for his Army 
the master power in the West. When 
we recall, with anger, the malicious 
criticisms that have sometimes been 
directed against our High Command 
we rejoice in the complete demonstra- 
tion which Vimy and Messines have 
given of the high qualities that have 
won for Sir Douglas Haig the implicit 
confidence of the superb force which 
he commands. Sir Herbert Plumer and 
the Second Army have had to wait 
long for their chance, but they have 
grasped occasion by the hand to some 
purpose. They have won a success 
which will be an epoch in the war, and 
they have gained for themselves a 
permanent name in history and the 
perpetual gratitude of the whole Empire. 





“BLOOD AND 


“The brotherhood of mankind must 
no longer be a fair but empty phrase. 
It must be given a structure of force 
and reality. The nations must realize - 
their common life and effect a workable 
partnership to secure that life against 
the aggressions of autocratic and self- 
pleasing power. For these things we 
can afford to pour out blood and treas- 
ure.”” So in his Message to Russia, 
President Wilson describes the objects 
for which we are fighting and the effort 
that has to be made. Surely a noble 
end to strive for, especially if we con- 
trast it with what we might have to 
face if the war came to the wrong end— 
a world in which man’s best energies 
would be devoted to devising, making, 
and manning more and more devilishly 
efficient weapons of destruction; and 
civilization would end in a nightmare, 
such as only Mr. Wells could imagine, 
of tanks, poison gas, submarines and 


TREASURE.” 


aircraft, developed and perfected into 
incredible engines of devastation. It 
has been President Wilson’s task to 
rebuild, on wider foundations and a 
nobler scale, the ideals with which our 
Allies and we began the war, and so 
to make still more repulsive the picture 
of what might happen if our effort end- 
ed with its objects unachieved, and 
with mankind left in a state of snarling 
hostility, only waiting to gather 
strength for the next bout of blood- 
shed and destruction. This being so, 
we have to show our readiness to fight 
to the very end to win, but at the same 
time to show that the end can be at 
any moment, if our enemies will agree 
to the “restitution, reparation and 
guarantees” that justice and security 
demand, and that our terms will be 
based on no spirit of vindictiveness, 
but on the ‘‘brotherhood of mankind,”’ 
as our great Ally has said for us, built 
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on ‘a structure of force and 


reality.” 
“For these things we can afford to 
pour out blood and treasure.” Our 


soldiers are doing the first with a hero- 
ism and devotion that makes us at 
home feel miserably ashamed when we 
compare the nature and extent of our 
war sacrifice (if we make any that can 
really be.so called) with theirs. We 
are pouring out treasure, largely pro- 
duced by inflation, at an ever-increas- 
ing pace, that is distancing, as usual, 
the forecasts of those who are supposed 
to control our finance. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer announces that we 
had spent from April 1st to June 2d, 
496 millions odd, a daily average of 
£7,884,000. A member of the House 
whistled on this announcement, and 
was reproved next day by a daily paper, 
once noted for its accuracy, on the 
ground that he need not have been 
astonished, because ‘‘the figures had all 
been published week by week.” But 
the weekly statement of revenue and 
expenditure had shown that the total 
expenditure, during the period named, 
was 469 millions, and the Chancellor’s 
higher figure was, presumably, arrived 
at by the inclusion of spending that 
had not yet passed through the Ex- 
chequer. Mr. Bonar Law added that 
there were a number of exceptional 
reasons for this increase, that-he hoped 
that future expenditure would be at a 
less rate, but that he was not very 
sanguine that the estimate would not 
be exceeded. The whole statement 
was an eloquent commentary on the 
Chanceellor’s miserably inadequate pro- 
The Economist. 


vision of fresh permanent taxation in 
a Budget which involves a huge ad- 
dition to our debt. Meantime, the 
subject of the appointment of a Parlia- 
mentary Committee with power to re- 
view national expenditure is to be given 
a day for discussion, some day, but “‘in 
view of the pressure of public business,”’ 
a date cannot at present be fixed. In 
other words, the Government is too 
busy to busy itself with what is insome 
ways its most important business (for 
no heroism of our soldiers will win the 
war if we waste our financial strength 
beyond a certain point), and our 
finance drifts on along the unsound 
lines that pile up debt, inflate the 
currency, increase the cost of war, en- 
courage the still rampant extravagance, 
promote unrest and ugly feeling among 
the working classes about exploitation 
and profiteering, and generally help to 
produce exactly the state of feeling in 
the country that is most unworthy of a 
great nation fighting for the greatest 
cause that ever was at stake. The no- 
tion of self-sacrifice and_ self-denial 
for the war’s financial needs is becoming 
more and more an unfashionable back 
number. We are fighting for a better 
world, with the prospect before us, if 
we lose, of a world in which life may be 
a nightmare. And we seem to think 
that we can win with a system of 
finance that tries to leave about three- 
quarters of the war’s burden to pos- 
terity, and imposes present sacrifice on 
those least able to bear it by rais- 
ing prices, by the simple device of set- 
ting bankers to work to make new 
money. 





FORTUNES FROM WASTE PRODUCTS. 


In the offices of a certain London 
chemical firm there is an attractive- 
looking diagram. It is a large tree; 
but upon close inspection it is plain 


that it is not an ordinary tree. Each 
branch is labeled with a chemical name, 
and many of them are colored. Upon 
the trunk one may read ‘‘coal-tar,’’ and 
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the mysterious diagram is explained. 
Every branch represents a substance 
derived from coal-tar, and one is 
astonished at the large number of the 
branches, although as a matter of 
fact these branches represent only the 
main derivatives, and form a very small 
proportion of the total. 

If we read carefully over the branch- 
es, we shall find examples of dyes (rep- 
resented by the colored ones), drugs, 
flavoring substances, disinfectants, 
photographie chemicals, explosives, sol- 
vents, ete. 

At one time coal-tar was looked upon 
as an unpleasant by-product of gas- 
making, difficult to deal with, and 
difficult to get rid of. The number of 
chemists who have investigated this 
substance is of course enormous, and 
they have come from every country; 
but we are always proud to remember 
that it was an Englishman, W. H. 
Perkin, who produced the first dye 
that could be made on a technical 
scale. He was a business man as well 
as a chemist, and he ran a very suc- 
cessful factory for dye-making in 
England. Unfortunately we have been 
beaten in this industry, but there are 
signs that the coming of the war is 
effecting a renascence. 

Tar must be looked upon as the 
king of the waste products. It is not 
likely that we shall find anything that 
will furnish such an enormous number 
of useful substances. But there are 
numerous interesting cases of waste 
products that have proved gold-mines 
to the men who have found ways of 
turning them to usefulness. The vol- 
atile substances given off in the making 
of charcoal from wood, for example, 
have become very important. In the 
old way of making charcoal all these 
valuable products (wood spirit, acetic 
acid, acetone, etc.) were entirely lost, 
but today they are the most important 
of the substances obtained. 

All the great industries give us ex- 


amples of the finding of uses for waste 
products. In the cotton trade we have 
the cotton waste, which consists of the 
short and unsuitable fibres left over 
from the spinning. At first this found 
very few uses, and could be obtained 
for next to nothing. Then, as more 
uses were found for it, its value went 
up. It was largely used as a packing 
and cleaning material for engines. At 
the present time it has an extremely 
important use in the making of gun- 
cotton. Baron von Lenk, in Austria 
(about 1847), was the first man to use 
cotton successfully on a large scale for 
making gun-cotton, although he was 
not the inventor of the process. The 
cotton was dipped in a mixture of strong 
sulphuric and nitric acids, and subse- 
quently washed and dried. Sir Fred- 
eric Abel, in England, made many im- 
provements upon this process, and 
since then cotton waste has been 
very largely used, and many ex- 
plosives firms have got riches from 
it. 

Silk waste, too, has proved very 
profitable, chiefly for working up into 
cheap silk materials. There was a 
paragraph recently in the daily papers 
reporting the death of Lord Masham 
of Swinton Park, Masham, Yorkshire. 
He was the son of the first baron, Sam- 
uel Lister, who made a large fortune 
from silk waste. 

It is the agricultural world that 
seems to get the benefit (doubtful 
sometimes) of a large number of the 
odd and end waste substances of vari- 
ous industries. If you can find no other 
use for a waste material, you can prob- 
ably work it off either as a cattle food 
or as a fertilizer. At least this is what 
one might be led to believe, after 
learning about the disposal of large 
numbers of waste materials. 

Amongst the foods we have linseed 
cake (the waste after pressing out the 
oil from linseed); cotton cake, ete.; 
brewers’ waste (brewers’ grains, ete.); 
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cocoa-shells (the waste husks got in 
the preparation of cocoa). 

The most noteworthy of the waste 
products that have been used as chem- 
ical manures is that known as basic 
slag. In the early. days of the famous 
Bessemer process for making steel 
great difficulty was experienced in re- 
moving the phosphorus, which, if 
present in more than extremely minute 
quantities, spoils the quality of the 
steel. Messrs. Thomas and Gilchrist 
found a very simple method for re- 
moving it. They simply lined with 
magnesia and lime the vessel in which 
the molten steel was to be prepared. 
The phosphorus left the steel, and 
formed a compound with the lime and 
magnesia. When the lining was unable 
to take up any more phosphorus, it 
was removed and thrown away as 
waste, the accumulating heaps being 
a great nuisance. But it was discovered 
that this basie slag, as it was called, 
would make a very good artificial 
manure, as it contained phosphates in 
considerable quantity. It was ground 
fine and sold for this purpose with very 
great success. 

Sometimes waste products have be- 
come the salvation of the processes to 
which formerly they were great nui- 
sances. A good example is found in 
what is called the Leblane process for 
making soda. At one stage in this proc- 
ess hydrochloric acid gas is given off. 
This gas is very irritating and ob- 
jectionable, and as it was allowed to 
escape into the air the neighborhood 
of a soda factory was anything but a 
pleasant place. Actions were constant- 
ly being brought against the manu- 
facturers, and great trouble was always 
occurring. Moreover, here was a val- 
uable product going to waste. The 
problem was soon tackled, and ways 
of condensing the gas were found, and 
also methods for turning it into another 
gas—chlorine—that could be used to 
make bleaching-powder. This greatly 


increased the profits, besides doing 
away with the nuisance. Then, about 
fifty years after the introduction of 
the Leblane process for making soda, 
a rival process sprang up, and has been 
very successful—so successful, in fact, 
that were it not for the former waste 
product, hydrochloric acid, it is doubt- 
ful whether the Leblanc process could 
survive. 

The investigation of waste materials 
is often very fascinating, and some- 
times leads to startling results. This 
was the case with the waste earths 
obtained in the making of incandescent 
mantles. Small mountains of these 
wastes were piling up, and Baron 
von Welsbach set himself to investigate 
them. By means of electricity he 
obtained lumps of metal from them. 
He was cutting one such lump with his 
knife, when he found that there was a 
remarkable sparking effect. He soon 
saw that this had commercial possi- 
bilities, and the outcome of it was the 
preparation of those wonderful lighters 
that have become so common now. 
Welsbach sold his German patent 
for thirty thousand pounds, and also 
got large sums for patents in other 
countries. This was truly a profitable 
waste product. 

As the years go on waste products 
are constantly disappearing from in- 
dustry. The great competition in trade 
and the lowering of prices have made 
it essential for factories to utilize 
or dispose of all their waste material, 
and processes that leave large margins 
for waste have not much chance of 
success. This is more than ever neces- 
sary now that we have to make up for 
the enormous wastage of war. 

Perhaps most of what one may call 
the sensational discoveries with regard 
to waste substances have already been 
made, but there is still a great field 
for research work, and a lot of money 
still to be made. There is the wood- 
pulp industry, for example. A Bulletin 
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issued by the Forestry Branch of 
Ottawa in 1913 stated that over one 
hundred and forty-five thousand cords 
of pulpwood, valued at eight hundred 
thousand dollars, were lost annually 
in Canada, and also large quantities 
of sulphur from the chemicals used. 
The waste liquors containing these 
substances have been discharged into 
rivers or the sea. A lot of work has 
been done, but the profitable working 
up of all this waste has still to 
come. 

Then again, there may be a good 
opportunity to utilize sawdust, and to 
get more value out of it than has been 
got in the past, especially in Britain. 

Chambers’s Journal. 


It has been used in America for making 
artificial silk, and also, curious as it 
may seem, for manufacturing alcohol. 
If alcohol should come to be used in 
place of petrol for motor-cars, this 
would in all probability prove a prof- 
itable means of obtaining it. 

There is the tanning industry, too. 
It would be a very great advantage 
to this industry if really good uses 
could be found for the spent tan and the 
various waste liquors. 

There are a great many more prob- 
lems of a similar character; and it is 
certain that the future of industry in 
Britain depends largely upon reducing 
waste products to a minimum. 





GREECE AFTER CONSTANTINE. 


King Constantine’s abdication opens 
a prospect of tidying up the affairs of 
Greece, of which it is to be hoped that 
advantage will be taken in order to put 
the country once more on a constitu- 
tional basis: There was no prospect 
of the King’s ever acting except in a 
Germanophile sense, and very little 
doubt that he was bound to Berlin 
by a personal compact dating from 
before the war. There was equally no 
prospect of his honestly co-operating 
in the working of a democratic constitu- 


tion—the motive of his pro-Germanism | 


abroad was his desire for autocracy at 
home. He could never have been frank- 
ly reconciled to M. Venizelos, and M. 
Venizelos had latterly declared it 
impossible to serve under him. The 
Allies, who as Protecting Powers were 
the guardians of the Greek constitu- 
tion, and who, more specifically, had 
contracted obligations of honor to- 
wards M. Venizelos, were bound sooner 
or later (in the event of their victory) 
to remove King Constantine from his 
throne. The question was one of sooner 
or later. We had plenty of justification 


for acting; but it was arguable that 
the advantages to be gained were not 
sufficient for the time being to warrant 
our taking the risks—risks whose whole 
burden would fall on the Allied armies, 
and in taking which no serious amount 
of military assistance could be forth- 
coming from the Venizelists. 

The matter was brought to a head 
by the problem of the Thessalian har- 
vest. Something had to be done to pre- 
vent the King from impounding it for 
the benefit of the Royalist army and 
partisans, and so placing himself in a 
position to defy our blockade. But to 
take Thessaly from the King was 
scarcely easier than to take his throne 
from him, and the latter course gave 
promise, as the former did not, of a 
permanent and all-round solution. 
The firgt sign that a new move was 
impending was the Italian proclama- 
tion of a protectorate over Albania. 
This could only have taken place by 
arrangement between the Allies, and 
at once prompted speculation as to 
what Italy gave in exchange for it. 
The obvious guess-answer was a free 
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hand to deal with King Constantine. 
It was known that for the last six 
months Italy’s objection to drastic 
policy had been a principal bar to one. 
When the Italian proclamation was 
speedily followed by the Italian oc- 
cupation of Yanina, the guess-answer 
became more obvious than ever; and 
when M. Jonnart, the former Governor- 
General of Algeria, was sent to the 
East as High Commissioner on behalf 
of Great Britain and France, it was 
impossible not to suspect that the end 
had come. 

What are the Allies to do now? A 
great deal, so far as their moral pres- 
tige is concerned, depends on their 
doing the right thing. If their action 
were open to be regarded as a mere 
case of jobbing-out a pro-German 
Government and jobbing-in a _ pro- 
Ally one, they would seriously, perhaps 
fatally, impair the world’s confidence 
in their claim to be the champions of 
liberty and of small nations. Their 
policy ought to be entirely directed 
to restoring to the Greek people the 
power to determine its own course. 
For this there is no satisfactory method 
but that which they themselves pressed 
on the King not quite a year ago—the 
immediate holding of a free and unin- 
timidated General Election. There 
ought to be no difficulty (M. Zaimis 
being a statesman with whom M. 
Venizelos could work) in temporarily 
reuniting Greece under a Zaimis- 
Venizelos combination for the purpose 
of holding it. An election seems in- 
dispensable for the Venizelists in any 
ease, because the existing Chamber at 
Athens is almost wholly anti-Venizelist, 
being the outcome of the seeond 1915 
election, from which the Venizelists 
abstained. But the desirable thing is 
that it should lead straight to the con- 
vocation of a Constituent Assembly. 
Only so can the questions as to what 
constitution Greece shall in future have 
—whether it shall rest on the guar- 


antees which King Constantine had 
no difficulty in destroying. or on some 
stronger ones; whether the King or the 
Chamber shall have the substantial 
right of choosing the Prime Minister; 
whether the form of government shall 
be monarchical or republican; and 
whether the country shall join in the 
war or stay out of it—be decided, as 
they ought to be, by the Greek people 
themselves. By frankly admitting and 
acting on the necessity for such 
a decision, the Allies will appear 
before the world with clean hands, 
and effectively enhance their moral 
authority. 

The elevation of the King’s second 
son, Alexander, to the vacant throne 
ought to be a strictly provisional ar- 
rangement, pending the result of the 
elections and the-decision of the As- 
sembly. By formally continuing the 
monarchy, the Allies should make it 
clear that they do not preclude its 
abolition, but merely leave it without 
prejudice to the Greek people to decide 
as they think fit. No visible Allied 
interest turns on the preservation of 
the Greek Crown, especially on the 
head of a young man who is the son 
of King Constantine and Queen 
Sophia. In the past, however, M. 
Venizelos has expressed a preference 
for the monarchical form; he saved the 
dynasty in 1909, and he has since then 
always directed his objections not to the 
constitutional monarch, but to King 
Constantine’s attempts to make an 
autocracy of it. If that is still his point 
of view, and if he carries his people 
with him, it is not for the Allies to 
object, any more than it would be for 
them in the contrary event to override 
a Greek desire for a republic. Probably 
the clause in the Greek constitution 
to which Venizelist attention will most 
certainly be directed is that regarding 
the appointment of Ministers. King 
Constantine interpreted it as giving 
him the right to choose the Ministers 
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whom he liked, irrespective of whether 
the Chamber liked them; just as the 
German Emperor chooses the German 
Imperial Chancellor without any re- 
gard to the Reichstag. As against 
this claim (which of course covers the 
vital difference between making Min- 
isters responsible to the Crown and 
making them responsible to Parlia- 
ment) the text of the existing Constitu- 
tion is not as clear as it should be; and 
the Venizelists will probably want to 
amend it. 

Whether Greece is ever to enter the 
war on our side should be left like the 
other issues, to an unfettered decision 
by the Greek people. It would be 
futile, as well as unjustifiable, to 
impose arbitrarily on the whole of 
Greece the war-policy of the Salonica 
Government. It is possible, of course, 

The New Statesman. 


that the country will come in, at any 
rate when the Allied preponderance 
has become sufficient to deprive partic- 
ipation of all risk. But the fact must 
be faced that the Greeks of Old Greece 
are an exceedingly unwarlike people, 
and that, so far as the late King’s 
policy ‘‘kept them out of the war,” 
they emphatically preferred it to that 
of M. Venizelos. Another difficulty 
would be that the officers of the Army, 
including nearly ail the higher com- 
mand and the indispensable framework 
for any large military organization, 
have been strongly Royalist and pro- 
German. Taking these points together, 
it seems unlikely in any event that 
Greek military participation could 
seriously affect the struggle in the 
Balkan theatre before the spring of 
1918 at earliest. 
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The story of a brief but joyous and 
illuminating spiritual experience is 
vividly told in ‘‘Twenty Minutes of 
Reality”’ by Margaret Prescott Mon- 
tague. The story was first published 
anonymously in the Atlantic Monthly; 
and its publication drew forth letters 
from Atlantic readers recording similar 
experiences of theic own. These letters 
and some others are included in the 
present book—all of them conveying 
a comforting assurance of the reality 
of things unseen. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 


The central figure of J. D. Beresford’s 
notable novel, ‘‘The Wonder,’”’ is the 
prodigy, Victor Stott, the child of ig- 
norant parents, brought up among un- 
educated people, endowed not only 
with marvelous gifts of memory and 


_ assimilation, but with equally marvel- 


ous logical and constructive powers, 
developing at the age of six months 
a theory of life, but deliberately with- 
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holding its expression and obviously 
keeping his phenomenal possibilities in 
reserve. As readers of “Jacob Stahl” 
would expect, Mr. Beresford portrays 
with extraordinary cleverness the im- 
pression made by this infant genius on 
the doctor who assists at his birth, on 
his parents and neighbors, on the 
casual fellow-traveler, and, later, on the 
village squire, the clergyman and the 
visiting members of the Royal Society. 
The chapter describing Victor Stott’s 
examination by the Local Education 
Board is delightful, but perhaps the 
author’s imagination is at its subtlest 
when he pictures the relations between 
the Village Idiot and the Prodigy. 
Heredity plays an ingenious part in 
the plot, and the introduction of Gin- 
ger Stott, the cricketer, shows the vari- 
ety of Mr. Beresford’s talent. No one 
who enjoys the psychological or the 
weird should miss this fascinating book, 
which, by the way, is dedicated to 
Hugh Walpole. George H. Doran Co. 








In ‘‘The Call of the Republic’ Col. 
Jennings S. Wise presents ably the ar- 
guments, unanswerable to the mind of 
a professional soldier, for universal 
military training. He urges that two 
years be given by a large body 
of forcibly-conscripted young men, 
throughout the United States, to such 
service. These boys must start in at 
twenty, be kept in barracks and 
camps, and re-sent to such drillings 
after their compulsory attendance has 
expired. They should be selected by 
the states and communities. He 
prefaces this statement of policy by a 
history of military training, showing 
bitter dislike for the former English 
voluntary system, and vivid admira- 
tion for the German army methods. 
His enthusiasm leads him to statements 
concerning the ennobling results of 
barrack life with which Professor Fer- 
rero is in plump contradiction, as is 
the author of “A Little Garrison 
Town.” E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Readers who hope to find Mr. Frank 
Swinnerton calling spades spades with 
unprecedented freedom and frequency 
in his latest novel, ““The Chaste Wife,” 
will lay it down with a grievance, for 
the story is really far more decorous 
and restrained than most of its school. 
To be sure, Stephen Moore, the strug- 
gling young writer for whom charming 
Priscilla Evandine leaves the comfort- 
able home of her father—an “eminent 
critic’ whose popularity has been 
achieved by platitudes—proves to be 
a husband with a “past,’’ but it is so 
brief a “past” that it scarcely serves to 
class the book with “problem novels.” 
Both Priscilla and Stephen are real 
and likable, and in the background is 
an unusually large and clearly drawn 
group of minor characters. The story 
fills four hundred closely-printed pages, 
and incidentally contains some clever 
discussion and satire of current tend- 
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encies and fads. Mr. Swinnerton has 
marked talent, and his work for the 
next ten years will be watched with 
keen interest. But can it be that he is 
a romanticist at heart? How else could 
he make the Evandines, after giving 
their only daughter so cheerfully to so 
poor a match as Stephen, actually 
throw their only son in the way of 
Stephen’s sister Dorothy? George H. 
Doran Co. 4 

And now comes another Southern 
novelist to make Mr. Henry Sydnor 
Harrison look to his laurels. The 
same fascinating Southern atmosphere, 
the same deft mingling of pathos and 
humor, the same skilful individualiza- 
tion of a large group of characters, the 
same sympathy with modern social 
problems, the same delicacy of feeling, 
the same high, wholesome idealism— 
Marie Conway Oemler’s ‘“‘Slippy Ma- 
gee’ might easily pass for an earlier 
work of the author of ‘“‘V. V.’s Eyes.” 
The title is not fortunate, except from 
the market point of view, for it sug- 
gests a crude sensationalism quite for- 
eign to the book, but to have called it 
by its hero’s later soubriquet, ‘‘The 
Butierfly Man,’ might have been 
equally misleading. Told by Father 
Armand Jean De Rancé, the last of an 
old New Orleans family, whom a tragic 
disappointment in love leads to a life 
of self-devotion among the factory folk 
of a South Carolina mill-town, the 
story is summed up in a sentence: ‘TI 
caught a great burglar and hatched a 
great naturalist.’”” But not even 
Father De Rancé’s tact and patience 
could have achieved the transforma- 
tion had not fate—or Providence— 
delivered Slippy Magee into his hands 
with one leg shattered by jumping 
from a train. Politics, economics and 
romance enrich the plot of a story which 
is sure to rank among the most success- 
ful of the season. The Century Co. 
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